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** All the world’s a stage !” 
SHAKESPEARE. 








The Life of Arthur Murphy, , Esq. By Jesse Foot, Esq. his 
executor, 4to. pp. 464. Faulder. 


Ir were much to be wished, that every public character would 
leave materials behind him for a correct account of his own 
life ; that is, if such life were likely to afford matter for the 
satisfaction or for the information of the public. And it were 
equally to be wished, that every.executor was as willing and as 
able to do justice to such materials as Mr. Foot has proved 
himself to be. ‘This, however, is not to be expected, and we 
must, therefore, be content to take biographical memoirs a¢ 
we find them, sometimes correct, more often erroneous ; someée- 
times replete with interesting matter, now and then barren of 
intelligence, either amusing or instructive; but more often 
exhibiting much, the serious contemplation of which would be 
productive of advantage tothe great majority of readers. 

In what may be éalled public biography, or the lives of public 
characters, a different mode of composition is to be pursued, 
according to the stations filled by the individuals, whose 
acts are to be recorded for the information of their surviving 
contemporaries, or for the instruction of posterity. The lives 
of men who have enjoyed high offices in the state, must, of 


_ necessity, include not only the leading transactions of suth 


state, but a cursory view of foreign policy; because, with- 
out such delineation, it would be imposssible to appreciate 
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214 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


either the wisdom or the policy of the measures adopted by the 
individual, upon whose conduct the public are thus called 
to sit in judgment. If the subject of the narrative be a mili- 
tary or naval commander, there will exist, of course, a neces- 
sity for giving a correct sketch, at least, of those operations in 
which the hero of the tale had taken a distinguished part. 
And thus in the life of Mr. Murphy, whose early fame was 
built upon his dramatic productions, and many of whose early 
days were passed either on the boards, or in the green-room, 
of a theatre, it was indispensably requisite to enter upon a 
brief history of the stage, at least, so far as to enable the 
reader to comprehend the difficulties under which Mr. Murphy 
laboured at times; and to let him in, as it were, to all * the 
secrets of the prison-house.” Mr. Foot has, accordingly, not 
been neglectful of this part of his duty ;—indeed, to do him 
justice, he has discharged it skilfully and faithfully. 

Mr. Murphy’s life may be divided into three parts, not ab- 
solutely distinct, indeed, but yet sufficiently so to justify Mr. 
Foot’s plan of a separate consideration of each.—1l. His dra- 
matic life, including the whole of his connection with the 
stage. 2. His political life, embracing his political writings ; 

3. his legal life, comprehending his legal studies, his call to 
the bar, his professional pursuits and profits. Each of these 
affords ample scope for reflection, for study, and for comment. 
They all open a wide field for discussion. We are led to take 
a retrospective view of characters, who have long left this 
mortal scene, and on whose actions we can now decide, without 
the danger of having our decisions warped by envy, or per- 
verted by malice. We are impelled to recal transactions which 
we had almost ceased toremember, but to which our recollec- 
tion is now carried back with renovated pleasure. In short, 
we are summoned to realize the pleasures, and sometimes the 
pains, of memory, and we obey the call without hesitation or 
reluctance. 


The first twelve pages of this volume (after the introduc- 
duction) contain a brief account, or rather outline, of Mr. 
Murphy’s life, drawn up by himself, not long .before his 
dissolution, to prevent misrepresentation. It opens with a 
reference to the great men of ancient and of modern times, who 
either wrote the history of their own lives, or left all the 
materials for their composition. Such were Rutilius and 
Poranus of yore ; such were David Hume and Gibbon in 
later times. 

Mr. Murphy, it appears from this ‘sketch, was the son of 
Mr. Richard Marphy, a merchant in Dublin, by his wife Jane, 
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Foot’s Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. 215 


laughter of Arthur French, of Clooniquin, in Ireland. He 
was born on the 27th of December, 1727, at his uncle’s 
house at Clooniquin. His father having perished at sea, ina 
voyage to the West Indies, his widow removed, in December, 
1735, with her infant family, to London. In 1738, the subject 
of these memoirs accompanied his maternal aunt, Mrs. Plun- 
kett, to France ; and was, soon after, placed in the English 
college at St. Omers, where he was educated; under the imime- 
diate care of the Reverend ‘Thomas Stanley. Having com- 
pleted his course of education, he returned in 1744 to his 
mother’s house in London. He remained there three years, 
during which time he was taught arithmetic and book-keeping ; 
and in 1747, he was placed, by his uncle, Jeffrey French, who 
was a merchant, and, at this time, member for Milbourn Port, 
in the counting-house of Mr, Harold, an eminent merchant 
at Cork. After passing two years, in a situation little adapted 
to his genius and his attainments, and as little compatible 
with his humour, his uncle, who appears to have had all the 
narrow notions of a thorough-bred trader, ordered’ him to 
prepare for a voyage to Jamaica, wliere Mr. French had a 
large estate. Upon an appeal to his mother, however, Mr. 
Murphy was recalled to London, to the great disple«sure of his 
uncle, who imputed his ccnduct to a love of idleness, to rebut 
which he entered into the counting-house of Aderman Iron- 
side, an eminent banker, in Lombard-street. Here he passed 
twelve months, but, finding his uncle implacable, he bad 
adieu to civie scenes, bartered the exchange for the theatre, and 
Jonathan’s for the Bedford. In these new haunts, he made 
acquaintance with the authors and the wits of the day; and 
among others, with Samuel Foote, the celebrated mimic. 

In October, 1752, he published his first literary essay, the 
Gray’s Inn Journat. This paper had great and deserved 
success ; and was continued till the latter end. of September, 
1754. During this interval, Mr. Jeffrey French had died, 
and, carrying his resentment with him to the grave, he left 
neither Mr. Murphy, nor his brother, James Murphy French, 
any part of his property; but bequeathed the whole of it to 
Mr. James Plunkett, their first cousin. ‘ This,” says Mr. 
Murphy, “ was a terrible disappointment, the more so as I 
then was in debt no less than 300/. a sum that seemed suffi- 
cient to overwhelm me. 

At the latter end of the year 1754, Mr. Murphy, following 
the advice of his friend, Samuel Foote, went on the stage, 
and made his first appearance at Covent Garden theatre, in the 
character of Othello. - Whatever his merits as an actor were, 
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the encouragement he experienced enabled him to pay off 
the greater part of his debts, in the course of the first season. 
The next season he was “ngaged by Garrick at Drury Lane; 
and, at its expiration, he found himself clear of all incum- 
brances, and with 4001. in his pocket ; “ and with that sum 
I determined,” he says, “‘ to quit the dramatic line: this was 
in the summer of 1756.” This emolument, however, was not 
the sole produce of his professional exertion ; for he had 
written his admirable farce of the Apprentice, which had been 
acted with great applause, and which had contributed to place 
him in the comparatively easy situation in which he now found 
himself. 

A few months after he had left the stage, he directed his 
thoughts to the bar; but the benchers of the Middle Temple 
refused to admit him, on the ground that he had been an 
actor. He was, naturally enough, indignant at this rejection, 
for though the profession of an actor dues not give a man a 
title to rank as a gentleman; yet when a gentleman goes on 
the stagé, and continues to conduct himself as a gentleman, 
he does not thereby forfeit his primitive character, nor lose any 
of the privileges which, by the laws of society, attach to it. 
Mr. Murphy, however, was obliged, as he tells us, “ to sit 
down under this affront.’’ His attention was now turned to 
politics, and he established a weekly paper, called Tur Tssr ; 
written in support of Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord Holland ; and 
he continued it till the formation of a new ministry, in which 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox took a part. In August, 177, he was 
invited to dine at Holland House; for the distinguished cha- 
racters of those days did not think themselves degraded by the 
society of men to whose talents they were indebted for sup- 
port and defence, against the attacks of their enemies. Lord 
Holland had kindly mentioned Mr. Murphy’s wish to be 
called to the bar, and the treatment he had experienced at the 
Temple, to Lord Mansfield, who expressed his indignation at 
the illiberal conduct of the benchers of that society; and, by 
his lordship’s advice, communicated through Lord Holland, 
Mr. Murphy offered himself as a student to the society of 
Lincoin’s Inn, where he met with a reception which made an 
impression on his mind, and which he’ mentions with gra- 
titude. . 

As, while he was engaged in the study of the law, it was 
necessary he should live, he resolved to divide his time between 
this study and literary. pursuits, which would be productive 
of more immediate emolument. Accordingly, in the course of 
the year.1758, he brought out his farce of the Upholsterer, avd 
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finished his tragedy of the Orphan of China. In 1760, he 
produced the Desert Island, and the Way to Keep Him, in 
three acts, which was afterwards enlarged to a comedy of five 
acts. Inthe summer of 1761, he took, in conjunction with 
Foote, the Drury Lane theatre, for the summer season, each 
of these writers engaging to produce two new pieces for per- 
formance. Foote never fulfilled his part of the agreement, but 
Murphy’s prolific pen ‘brought forth in time, more than he had 
promised, namely, the comedy of All in the Wrong, the Citizen, 
and the Old Maid. He now devoted, his whole time to his 
legal studies, excepting only the publication of the Auditor, in 
de&,..ce of Lord Bute against the North Briton, till the close of 
1762, when he was called to the bar. 

In 1763, he went the Norfolk circvit, and returned, as 
might be expected, with an empty purse. In Trinity term, 
1764, he made his first essay in a court of law, and expe- 
rienced the most flattering encouragement from Lord Mans- 
field. Dunning, on this occasion, was his opponent. This 
gave him fresh spirits, and he pursued his studies with un- 
ceasing activity. But, either the necessity for providing other 
means of subsistence, or his natural attachment to the muses, 
or, which is most probatle, a combination of the two motfves, 
led him again to appropriate a portion of his time to more pleas- 
ing occupations. And this, indeed, seems to have been the 
great rock on which he split. With his abilities and his attain- 
ments, there is little doubt but that he must have risen to 
situations of the highest eminence in the law, had he made it 
the subject of his undivided attention. And we are warranted 
in this conclusion, by the success which followed even his 
partial attention to the duties of his profession; for, in one year, 
he netted three thousand pounds. The result of his dramatic 
studies, were, first, Three Weeks after Marriage ; the tragedy 
of Zenobia, in 1768 ; and the Grecian Daughter, in 1772. In 
1773, his tragedy of Alzuma was brought out at Covent-Gar- 
den; and in 1777 his comedy of Know your own Mind. 

He continued to go the Norfolk circuit till the year 1787, 
when he was senior counsel; but a circumstance now occurred 
which made him resolve to quit not only the circuit, but the 
profession. The Chancellor, Thurlow, recommended a young 
man of the same circuit, as king’s counsel. This gave Mr. 
Murphy great offence, and most justly; but, surely, common 
prudence should have deterred him from so far sacrificing his 
interest to his feelings, as to quit the circuit at a time when 
it was most likely to become profitable to him. There was a 
pertinacity, however, about him, which rendered him as in- 










































218 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


flexible in his resolutions, as he was, too often, hasty, in form- 
ing them. At the same time, we suspect, that he listened as 
much to his inclination as to his resentment, on this occasion. 

Be that as it may, he sold his chambers in 1788, and retired 
from the bar. 

He now boifght a house at Hammersmith, and prepared his 
translation of Tacitus for the press, which was published in the 
summer of 1793. In the three or four succeeding years he 
composed the tragedy of Arminius ; the Force of Conscience, in 
imitation of the 13th satire of Juvenal ; and the Life of Gar- 
rick. These, and some minor pieces of poetry, formed the 
amusement of his leisure hours. 2 

Such is the outline left by Mr. Murphy for Mr. Foote to fill 
up; such are the materials left for his exeeutor to work upon ; 
and we shall now have to consider the manner in which he has 
discharged -his duty, and performed his task. ‘The biographer 
inserts several letters from Mr. Murphy to his mother and 
others, written during his residence at Mr. Harrold’s counting- 
house at Cork ; and which are strongly indicative of an observant 
and discriminating mind; and of a disposition, at that time, ready 
to accommodate itself to the situation of life in which he was 
likelyto be placed. ‘These letters are continued to the period 
of his return to England. Mr. Foot then introduces Mr. Mur- 
phy’s brother, James Murphy French, on the biographical stage. 
This gentleman appears to have been a man of lively parts, 
a classical scholar, and not destitute of genius. His correspon- 
dence with .some of the fashionable young men of the day 
affords no superficial insight into the manners of those times. 
But, as he is only a subordinate character in the biographical 
piece, we shall take no further notice of him, except by ob- 
Serving, that, a few years after Mr. Murphy’s return to Lng- 
land, his brother, havinz been called to the bar, went to Ja- 
maica to practise the law there, but, unhappily, died soon after 
his arrival in the island. — 

Mr. Murphy was indebted for his introduction to the great 
English moralist, Dr. Johnson, to a whimsical circumstance. 
He was on a visit to Foote in the country, during the time 
that he wrote the Gray’s Inn Journal, and he took up a French 
periodical publication, the Journal Literaire, with a view to 
search for something worthy of translation. Having met with 
anessay which pleased him, he translated it, and sent it to his 
printer. It proved, however, to be an essay taken from the 
Rambler, and to have been translated by the French editor, 


without any acknowledgement to its original author. When 
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Murphy discovered this to be the fact, he waited on Dr. John- 
son to explain the circumstance, and hence began a friendship 
which terminated but with the life of the moralist. 

While Mr. Murphy was engaged in preparing himself for 
the bar, a very singular occurrence happened, which might have 
seduced the vanity of some, and have tempted the avarice of 
‘others. Agentleman communicatedto him the wish of his 
sister to form a matrimonial alliance with him. Mr. Murphy 
is said, on this occasion, to have manifested neither triumph, 
levity, nor indifference ; and, indeed, the letter which he wrote 
to the lady, on the subject, appears to us a masterpiece of de- 
licacy and propriety. As such we shall extract it. 


“* Mapa, 

«* T have received a letter, signed C. B. written by a gentleman, 
who informs me, that he is your brother, and desiring me to place my 
affections on his dear Charlotte, ‘ for she is worthy of your love !’ 
From a gentlemen whom I do not know, the request is somewhat 
extraordinary. He goes on and says, ‘ that let his aunt leave little or 
much, upon his word and honour he will resign his part.’ This also, 
from a gentleman whom I do not know, and relating to an aunt whom 
I do not know, is an additional part of the mystery. And now, Ma- 
dam, if you please, with regard to the lady who has done me the ho- 
nour of bestowing her esteem upon me. 

‘* Tam extremely obliged to Miss B. for the distinction she has been 
pleased to favour me with. All the handsome things my correspon- 
dent says of you I am fully inclined to believe ; and Ido assure you, 
that the notice you have been pleased to take of me, warms me with 
sentiments far superior to the idle emotions of vanity. My gratitude 
and my thanks are due. 

“© With regard to matrimony, I am so circumstanced that I dare 
not look that way. I amat present in a course of study, which in 
a few years will, I hope, enable me to appear at the bar ; and in the 
niean time I car boast of no more than what will support me like a 
gentleman, Besides, my pride is such, that it would be-a sensible 
mortification to me to have a wife whom I could not maintain suitably 
to my ideas of life, and the natural propensity of my temper to esteem 
and Jove the person who should think so well of me as to be induced 
to resign her person to me. 

‘¢ Of this state of the ¢ase I am to beg you will inform your brother ; 
and I hope you yourself will agree with me, that, by this act of self- 
denial, I shew the truest regard for the lady who has been so generous 
as to think favourably of me. My esteem she shall always com- 
mand ; my best wishes shall ever attend her ; any offices of friendship 
or Civility in my power shall, on all occasions, be cheerfully per- 
formed; she may depend upon my honour and secrecy in regard to 
what has passed, or may hereafter happen, if she will choose to favour 
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me with her further correspondence ; and I shall ever remain, with 
great respect, 
‘“* Madam, 
** ‘Your most obliged, 
“* And most obedient humble Servant, 


“A.M. 
*€ Lincoln's Inn, Dec.6, 1757.” 


Whatever we may think of the lady’s discretion, or of her 
brother’s good-nalure, we cannot but applaud the prudence 
and good conduct of Mr. Murphy, who was then a very young 
man, on this trying occasion. And our applause would have 
been wholly unqualified, had he destroyed, as we think he 
ought, every vestige of the transaction. In truth, we were 
disposed to censure his biographer for publishing it, till we 
referred to the dates, which reminded us, that, as the occur- 
rence took place nearly sixty years ago, it was most: im- 

robable that any of the parties, whose delicacy might be 
fart by the publication of it, should survive to peruse it. 

Garrick, at first, rejected Murphy’s farce of the Upholsterer, 
alleging, as a reason, that, asa manager, he did not like to 
“¢ meddle in politics.” The Lord Chancellor’s fiat, however, 
having overcome his scruples, by removing bis apprehensions, 
Garrick got it up, (to speak technically) with great spirit. In- 
deed, a more exquisite dramatic treat can scarcely be conceived, 
than the. representation of a piece so written, and so performed. 
Garrick, Yates, Woodward, Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. Clive, all 
took parts in it, exhibiting a constellation of dramatic genius, 
of which the frequenters of modern theatres can form no 
idea. 

One of Mr. Murphy’s lighter pieces of poetry, not to be 
found in the published collection of his works, in seven octavo 
volumes, may not be unacceptable to our readers. It was 
written in the year 1755, and displays no inconsiderable por~ 
tion of humour. It was entitled, an “ ELEGY IN A LONDON 
CHURCH-YARD.” 


“* Maria now I cease to sing, 

And all the sweets of blooming spring ; 

The chop-house in my verse shall ring, 
Where lives my lovely Jenny. 


‘« There. ‘midst the cooks that ply their art, 
A youthful damsel bears a part, 

And she has broil’d my very, heart, 

The fair, the lovely Jenny. 
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‘¢ Brown as the walnut is her hair, 

Her skin is as the napkin feir, 

More blooming than red cabbage are 
The cheeks of lovely Jenny. 


“* Oft as I pay for steak or tart, 

I act a very miser’s part ; 

At once my money and my heart 
I give to lovely Jenny. 


SE SMM ee ea 


‘* Let Jove his fam’d ambrosia eat, 
Aud youthful Flebe on him wait, 
I envy not his joy and state, 

While served by lovely Jenny. 


‘* While British herrings Britons love, 
Or city-throats with custard move ; 
While nectar pleases mighty Jove, 

So long shall I love Jenny. 


oh pas aE 2 


‘«« And when at Jength the beauty dies, 

Oh ! cut her into little pies ; 

Like jelly-stars she'll grace the skies, 
So bright is lovely Jenny.” 


This effusion of his mirthful muse brought forth a similar 
effusion from his brother, which we shall subjoin as a fair spe- 
¥ cimen of that gentleman’s poetical abilities. 


‘* VERSES WRITTEN IN A TOWN CHURCH-YARD, NOT AMONG THE 
TOMBS, BUT IN A CHOP-HOUSE; BEING AN APOLOGY FOR TELLING 
? 
LITTLE BETSY SHE PAINTED. 


b ‘* Now lovely Jenny’s ta’en away, 
a Another disb invites my lay, 
Once more the chop-house I display, 
To sing of little Beisy. 


** If merry Christmas-time appear, 
See bays and laurels scatter’d here, 
But I bring laurel all the year, 

~ To deck my little Betsy. 


inane 
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“« What king would make a loin a knight, 
A lively dainty in his sight ? 
A lady now, with more delight, 

He'd make of little Betsy. 


‘* No art the knighted loin defac'd, 
With nothing bat the gravy grac’d, 
' To captivate the royal taste, 

Like blooming little Betsy.” 
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** Newcastle's cook could vexa saint, 

French sauces all the flavour taint, 

As beauties would disgust with paint, 
While love's the sauce for Betsy. 


** Then if I said, the other day, 

She painted like some lady gay, 

"T'was only for the sake of play, 
To roast my little Betsy. 


** Let beauties nature’s wash resume, 

And banish paint the dressing-room ; 

Fair water makes the roses bloom, 
That garnish little Betsy. 


** Eve tempting with an apple shews, 

From eating wanton love arose ; 

At dinners thus my passion grows 
For tempting little Betsy. 


** Nor vainer ladies can deride, 

A little chop from Adam’s side 

Produc’d their sex, with all their pride, 
From Eve to little Betsy.” 


Mr. Murphy’s tragedy of “ The Orphan of China,’ though 
written in 1756, was not performed till 1759, owing to a mis- 
understanding with Garrick. After promising to bring it out 
ut a given period, Garrick returned it as wholly unfit for the 
stage. This Murphy resented, and a paper-war immediately 
tommenced between the manager and the bard. Garrick had, 
at this time, become unpopular, first, with the lovers of the 
drama, for his alterations of Shakespeare; and, secondly, with 
the town, by his introduction of foreign dancers on his theatre. 
Mr. Foot gives the following account of this growing dis- 
like. 


‘« The Chinese Festiwal gave the first alarm to the friends of Shakes- 
peare,, Johnson, Otway, and Rowe. Mr. Garrick had employed 
Noverre, a dancing-master, to import a hundred dancers from Swit- 
zertand ; and the whole theatre was occupied for exercising those 
dancers, and preparing scenes and dresses for the Chinese Festival. 
This was not relished by the town ; and although it was suffered to 
be performed until the fourth night of representation, the audience 
tore up the benches, demolished the lustres, threw down the partitions 
of the boxes, and, mounting on the stage, destroyed the Chinese 
scenery. The cry was, ‘ Send the dancers to the Opera-house.’ 
He had also offended the public by his alterations of Shakespeare, or, 
according to his own words, permitting the alterations ; as, in his 
jetter to James Murphy French, he denies having altered Shakespeare. 
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But here the line of Cibber, which he applied in that letter to him- 
self, will forcibly apply against him. ‘Or right or wrong, or trae 
or false, ’tis pleasant’ to hear a manager and actor deny the having 
altered Shakespeare, when be brought the alterations upon his stage 
as manager, and supported them as actor. In the opposition to these 
measures, Mr. Garrick most certainly found all the friends of Mr.. 
Murphy, and particularly Mr. Fitzpatrick. Managers of theatres 
will ever be the sole judges of what shall be represented upon their 
stages. The author who has, or is supposed to have, offended them, - 
will find it difficult to get over their refusal ; but, without any impu- 
rity of motive, managers may be mistaken, and sometimes that mis- 
take may be fatal to genius. 

«« This was almost Mr. Murphy’s first dramatic effort ; and, had be 
been disappointed, after all the toil and labour, and after the fair pro- 
mise he had conceived of success, in all probability he would have 
renounced the drama altogether; and it is for this reason I rejoice 
that he did appeal to the public. But it seems that, if modern ma- 
nagers had been managers in Shakespeare's days, they would have 
rejected his first play; and if he had not written upon their scaie of 
merit, he would have declined to write at all ; for it may be observed, 
as an example, that every time the Tempest has been revived, it has 
been with alterations. They have told you it would not do to represent 
the Tempest as Shakespeare wrote it ; and if you do not take it as they 
give it, you shall not have it at all.” : 


There is no doubt that managerial stupidity, or managerial 
prejudice, or something managerial worse than either, has often 
nipped dramatic genins in the bud, and given to writers such 
disgust as could never afterwards be subdued. As to their 
alterations, interpolations, and new-readings, there is no end to 
them. If a manager happen, by chance, to be a_pedant, 
which is sometimes the case, mercy on the poor authors on 
whose works he exercises, without mercy, his scholastic skill, 
and on the poor audiences who are destined to hear his effusions 
substituted for those of the poet! Of all managers a pedant 
is the most insufferable, particularly if he chance to be an 
actor too. We suspect, that the uncommon dearth of dramatic 
genius, which we have witnessed for the last five and twenty 
years, both as to performances and performers, may be attri- 
buted, in some degree, to managerial defects, either positive or 
negative. Indeed, when a manager who professes to be a clas- 
sical admirer of our ancient poets, and particularly of Shakes- 
peare, is not ashamed of introducing on his stage‘every species 
of the most despicable buffoonery, and even a race of qua- 
druped actors, we may, without any breach of charity, be 
allowed to ‘entertain suspicions, that the present execrable 
state of the stage is chiefly imputable to the misconduct 
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of managers. But we shall have more to say on this subject 
before we conclude the present article. 

Garrick, on Murphy’s remonstrance, sent for his tragedy 
again, and once more returned it on his hands, with a decla- 
ration that it was inadmissible. Murphy, however, having be- 
fore received a promise that it should be performed, was not 
disposed to abide by the manager’s decision. As already ob- 
served, he appealed to the public, who were very well inclined 
to listen to his complaints. Ultimately, the play was, by mu- 


tual consent, submitted to Mr. Whitehead, the Poet Laureat, 


who made some judicious criticisms upon it ; and at Jast it Was 
brought out, on the twenty-fifth of February, 1759, when this 
mnadmessible play was received with great and distinguished 
applause. Garrick played Zamti in his best manner, and 
Whitehead supplied an excellent prologue. 

The Way to keep him, new moulded and enlarged into a 
comedy of five acts, was brought out in 1761, when Garriek 
played Lovemore and Yates Sir Bashful Constant. This is, 
beyond all doubt, one of the most highly-finished comedies 
now upon the stage. The author drew fashionable socicty in 
the most rational manner, and for the best possible reason, 
because he wrote from personal knowledge and observation. 
There is an admirable critique on The Way to keep him, by Mr. 
Foot, in one of the notes to this volume, which originally ap- 
peared in a periodical paper, called the Pic-nic; but it is too 
long for citation. Suffice it to say, that it-speaks our owa 
sentiments of its merits. His critical account, however, of 
two celebrated performers, Woodward and Miss Elliot, not 
extending beyond our prescribed limits, we are happy to quote 
them, 


** Woodward possessed a manner peculiar to himself; he always 
delivered his speeches sententiously; he was. never rapid. In the 
character of Mercutio, he described Queen Mab as if the thoughts 
had arisen out of each other delilerately: he had gone deeper into 
his duties than subsequent performers (have gone;) they do not 
choose to know that they should be something more than perfect 
recollectors of parts; and they appear to think, that the more rapidly 
all their words are spoken, the more perfect they will be thought. 
It was in this sententious manner of speaking, and by the humour 
of the happiest countenance, grave, fixed, full of meaning, yet ca- 
pable of assuming an utter vacancy, that he wrought all his wonder- 
ful effect. He was rather above the common height, clean grown, very 
active, and so agile, that he could assume any posture, and of which 
he always took care to avail himself. In Dick, in the farce of The 


Apprentice, his transitions from one scrap of a play to another ; bis 
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attitudes, his pauses, his spoutings, were all of the happiest order of 
acting. in his Barber, io The Upholsterer, when he opens his case- 
ment and calls out ; his tottering trot when he advances on the stage, 
shaking the loose locks of his old grey wig ; his morbid countenance, 
his glee, his chuckle, his bason, his working ap his soap-suds, his 
transports at the thoughts of baving, for the good of his country, 
lighted up a farthing candle ; Iris having left a gentleman half shaved, 

and his replies when impertinently called for to finish the gentleman, 
were all examples of the truest farce, and of the best acting.” 


This is a happy delineation of that incomparable actor’s 
mode of performance. We just remember him; we saw him 
in the parts above referred to, and in some others ; anda higher 
comic. treat it was scarcely possible to enjoy. When we think 
of Harry Woodward, of Shuter, of Weston, anda few others 
of the old school of "comedians, itis not in human nature to 
sit with patience to hear the modern race of buffoons; to see 
men degrade themselves into something worse than brutes, by 
mimicking the antic gestures and grimaces of an ape ; throwing 
their faces into every possible kind of distortion, in order to 
extort applause from the mob in the gallery, or the mob in the 
boxes, without any regard to the disgust which they cannot 
fail to excite in every rational mind. Such animals ought to 
be hooted from the stage ; yet, strange to say, they are fre- 
quently encouraged in their buffoonery by a portion of the 
audience, who are even greater asses than themselves. This 
Bartholomew-fair acting, and the reception which it experi- 
ences, are highly disgraceful tothe stage, and, in some respects, 
to the national character ; and menof sense, who are ‘fond of 
the rational amusements of a well-regulated stage, ought to 
combine for the purpese of producing a radical reform in our ~ 
dramatists, dramatic performances, and many other abuses con- 
nected with our theatres. It is a subject of no small imper- 
tance, considered in its reference to the public morals, As a 
proper companion to the portrait of Woodward, we shall pre- 
sent our,readers with the portrait of an actress of those days, 
from the hand of the same artist. 


“« Miss Elliot, in the character of Maria, was doing no more on the 
stage than she was doing every day off it; she bad an uncommon 
flow of spirits, and had been instructed by Mr. Murpby to do the 
very same with her city lover on the stage, as she would have done 
with a similar offer from one at Tunbridge, at Deptford, or any 
where else. The character of Maria neither wanted the practice. of 
treading the stage, for that would have been against it; the study of 
utterance, or any one requisite which habit requires. It only wanted 
ease, confidence, youth, volubility, seductive smiles, and attractive 
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charms—Maria’s charms ; all these Miss Elliot had by nature: She 
tripped about the stage as light as awood-nymph ; every thing about 
her was sy}phic and enchanting ; she talked in a clear and sweet voice ; 
she bore so hard upon young Philpot, that she confounded even Harry 
Woodward, and she played the fool with more non-cha/ance than 
can be described. She was u good figure, somewhat above the 
middle stature; her face was generalJy inclined downward, and she 
could pout like a spoiled child ; her complexion was very clear ; her 
eyes were dark bhazle, and her hair a beautiful brown. She must 
have been; in January, 1763, a little turned of nineteen.” 


We do not remember Miss Elliot, but we can form a 


tolerable conception of her from Mr. Foot’s happy+mude of 


delineating her peculiarities. Our modern actresses, how- 
ever, donot fail so’ far short of their predecessors as our actors 
do; nor are theychargeable with the same defects. Indeed some 
Few of our comic actresses need not shrink from the compari- 
son. Mrs. Jordan, in particular, when confined to that cast 
of parts which, and which alone, she is qualified, by nature 
and study, to perform, equals any of her predecessors ; but 
when, by the caprice or folly of managers, slie has different 
parts allotted to ler, which she is wholly disqualified, by, 
nature, by study, and by habit, to act, she is rendered per- 
feetly ridiculous. In genteel, or in sentimental, comedy, for 
instance, this excellent actress becomes ludicrous ; and in- 
stead of moving any of the tender affections, moves nothing 
but our risibility! But there is nothing too preposterous or 
absurd for a modern manager to adopt, and, to speak plainly, 
for amodern audience to eiicourage ! | 

The last comedy which Mr. Murphy brought out on the 
stage was “ Know your own Mud,” which, although written 
so early as 17614, did not appear, owing to a misunderstanding 
with Garrick, till the year 1777, when it was performed at 
Covent Garden... At this time Garrick had retired from the 
stage, and Barry and Woodward had both paid the debt of 
nature. There is a remarkable similarity between this play 
and the School for Scandal, which requires some notice. 


‘« Tt is not, perhaps, to be expected,” says Mr. Foot, in ac- 
counting ior the fact cf this comedy being but seldom represented— 
‘* that the comedy of Know your own Mind should be brought before 
an audience in succession with the comedy of The School for Scandal, 
because there never were two characters more exactly similar than 
Malvil and Joseph Surface ; besides, the characters of Millamour, 
Mrs. Bromley, Dashwood, and Miss Neville, are al] of them repre- 
sented in the comedy of The School for Scandal. There is but one 
difference between the two comedies, both of which. made their ap- 
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pearance in the same season ; but it is a most material one, and ought 
not to be passed by without observation. 

«¢ The characters in Know your own Mind all commence with the 
Comedy ; there is nothing to be told ;—every thing is seen to arise out 
of its own interwoven plots and perplexities; the whole five acts ate 
supported by ihe transactions of them, as they appear; and all the 
intrigue and exposition of the characters are strictly confined within 
the limits of their own boundaries: so that the whole of the business 
ef the five acts is created and carried on without the intervention of 
any new character or any extraneous episode whatever ; whereas, in 
The School for Scandal, the rich uncle from the East Indies,* and the 
auction-room, bind together the first acts with the last; the jaded 
Pegasus must stop to bait, and the scandal characters, after an absence 
of two acts, instead of filling up anempty auction-room, appear again 
to say that they had nothing further to do in the play : Ido not, there- 
fore, say the plays are alike, but the characters in them are alike.” 


It is a most striking feature in Mr. Murphy’s dramatic pro- 
ductions, that the characters all appear from the beginning to 
act their parts, and not to narrate past occurrences ;---a feature 
which marks, in the strongest manner, the decided superiority 
of his genius and skill in dramatic composition over most of 
his competitors. 


«« There are but two ways’—the author proceeds to observe— “ to 
account for this remarkable strong coincidence of characters in these 
two celebrated Comedies : the one may be what the author of The 
School for Seandat, has often wilfully and thwartingly said of others 
on a similar occasion, but not, perhaps, with any view to put the 
observer off his guard. I cannot quote the words. but I will give the 
sense. It is very extraordinary that two authors cannot think and 
express their thoughts exactly alike, without its being supposed, that 
he who wrote. last had really borrowed from him who wrote first ; 
and it isvery well known, that sometimes notions are obtained from a 
perusal of the works of others, and become so interwoven with ones 
own, that it is difficult to determine which notion, is not, as weil as 
which is common or original.” 


We remember, that the late General Burgoyne, in the pre- 
face to his comedy of The Heiress, made precisely a similar 
apology for unconscious plagiarism, though, as he took the 
whole ground-work of his play from Mrs. Lenox’s novel of 
Henrietta, we should have supposed it required no great streteh 
of his memory to appropriate the story to its legitimate pro- 








* This incideat is taken ‘from the noyel of “« Miss Sydney Biddulph;” 
and. it has also been made the ground-work of a French play, by Le 
Mercier, if our memoy do not fail vs, entitled “ L’hatitant de 
Guadaloupe,” or the West Indian, as we should call it.—Rxv. 
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prietor. Almost all our dramatic authors have taken their 
fables, or portions of them at least, from romances and novels, 
ancient and modern ; this certainly is no disgrace to them ; 
but why should they not all admit the fact. Mr. Murphy 
invariably acknowledges his obligations to others ; an example 
which the whole corps of dramatists should follow. 


** Mr. Murphy always spoke of this similarity between the charac- 
ters in these two plays with great good-humour ; for it brought before 
him pleasing ideas, and he used to accompany them with the follow- 
ing relation : *‘ [ went to see the School for Scandal, and just as I 
was seated, I found myself in the midst of the scene where Joseph 
Surface is playing off his hypocrisy. I had taken some wine, and in 
the first confusion of ideas, I really thought I bad mistaken the 
house ; that I was seeing my own play at Covent Garden.” And then 
he followed up his mirth by te!ling a story of three men going a long 
journey together in a carriage,—a barber, a bald-headed man, and a 
man with a fine head of hair. ‘« They agreed that two were to 
sleep at night, whilst a third watched ; the barber, during his watch, 
shaved the man with a fine head of hair ; and then waked him to 
take his turn; the man, half asleep, began rubbing his ears, and, 
scratching his head, exclaimed, ‘ It is not me you lave waked, it is 
the bald-headed man,’ and went to sleep again.—I was so shaved,” 
said Murphy, ‘‘ by the young barber: he and the manager of Covent 
Garden were then very intimate: he saw my play before, and st 
the rehearsal from day to day until it appeared.” And this may Le” 
(must be, say we) ‘‘ the other way for accounting for the exact coinci- 
dence of characters. That the two managers were uncommonly 
intimate is beyond all question ; they were rather too much so for 
the interest of the Drama.’” 


It is clear to us, that the author of the School for Scandal 
stole the character of Joseph Surface from Murphy’s Malvil. 
The similarity is much too striking to be accidental ; the whole 
character of Malvil, his sentiments, his expressions, are so 
identified with those of his prototype, that we cannot, without 
a total disregard of truth, profess to believe that the two 
characters had not the same original parent. 

Mr. Murphy did not here close his dramatic efforts, for he 
afterwards wrote and published two Tragedies, the Rival Sisters, 
and Arminius, or the Champion of Li‘erty ; the first of which was 
finished in 1783, and the last in 1794. It appears too, that he 
wrote, but never published, three other picces, which were 
bought at the sale of his manuscripts and library, after his 
death, by. Mr. Stirling, the deputy clerk of the peace for the 
county of Middlesex. These were, The Heroic Sisters, and 
The Duke of Florence, two Tragedies, in five acts each; and 
The Gardener of Sidon, a Musical Drama, in. three acts. It 
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may gratify our readers to know what prices Murphy obtained 
from the booksellers for his various dramatic productions, and 
we shall, therefore, transcribe the passage, containing this 
information. 


‘* Most of the first productions were purchased by Mr. Vaillant, 
an eminent bookseller in the Strand. ‘Two plays only were printed 
forthe author. For the farce of The Apprentice, Mr. Paul Vaillant 
gave, in January, 1756, the sum of forty pounds. For the farce of 
The Upholsterer, he gave, in March, 1759, the sum of forty guineas, 
For the tragedy of The Orphan of China, he gave, in February, 1760, 
the sum of one hundred guineas. For the comedy of The Way to 
Keep Him, in three acts, he gave, in February, 1760, the sum of fifty 
guineas. For the dramatic poem, in three acts, The Desert Island, 
he gave, in February, 1760, the sum of fifty guineas. For the 
comedy of the Way to Keep Him, enlarged to five acts, in January, 
1761, he gave an additional sum of fifty guineas. For the comedy of 
All in the I¥rong, in November, 1761, be gave the sum of one 
hundred guineas. For the farce of The Old Maid, in November, 
1761, he gave the sum of forty guineas. No price of sale is mention- 
ed for the farce of The Citizen, nor is there any account given of it. 
The two pieces, entitled, Mo one’s Enemy but his own, a comedy in 
three acts, and What we must all come to, a comedy, in two acts, were 
published and sold by Mr. Vaillant, apon Mr. Murphy's account. 
The tragedy of Zenolia was sold to Mr. Griffin, in 1768, .for one 
hundred guineas, which were pail by two instalments of fifty 
guineaseach. ‘Thetragedy of The Grecian Daughter was also sold to 
Mr. Griffin, in 1772, for one hundred guineas ; and that sum was also 
paid by two instalments of fifty guineas each. The tragedy of 
Alxuma was sold to Mr. Lowndes, in Fleet Street, in 1773, for one 
hundred guineas; and, in the year 1776, the piays that were published 
by Mr. Vaillant were all-turned over to Mr. Lowndes. 

‘© The comedy of Know your own Mind, as | thought, was sold 
to Mr. Becket ; but he denies the circumstance. The bottom of the 
title-page says, ‘ Printed for T. Becket, Adelphi, Strand, 1778.’ ” 


Thas it appears, that for six of his full plays, for three of his 
farces, and one three-aet piece, the author received cight 
hundred and six pounds, ten shillings ; and if we calculate his 
profits, on the three other pieces, which were not purchased by 
a bookseller, at the same rate, it would make the whole amount 
of his profits for his twelve dramatic pieces nine hundred and 
forty three pounds, ten shillings. Had this been the whole 
return for his labours, it would have been a pitiful remunera- 
tion indeed. But to this must be added the receipts of the 
author’s three nights at the theatre. 

Of these, unfortunatély, we have no account, except what 
relates to the solitary play of The Grecian Daughter, where it 
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appears, that besides his three nights, the author had also three 
benefits, an advantage, we apprehend, of a very unusual 
nature. The first three nights produced him five hundred and 
sixty nine pounds, six shillings, and six-pence, and the three 
benefits, seven hundred and eighty-nine pounds, sixteen shillings, 
and six-pence ; making a total of thirteen hundred and fifty- 

nine pounds, three shillings, and six-pence. To which add 
the copy-right, and we shall find the whole profits of this 
tragedy to its author to have been fourteen hundred and sixty- 
four pounds, three shillings, and six-pence, no inconsiderable 
sum, though certain!y not more than the author deserved. If 
all his plays had been equally productive, their profits would 
have amounted to a tolerable fortune; but this, of course, was 
not the case ; as the Grecian Daughter was brought out when 
the Author’s fame was established, and when his merits had 
secured for him a large circle of friends. 

Mr. Foot has given a_ brief, but just, character of the 
dramatic productions of Murphy, which, had we not already 
extended this article to an unusual length, we should have 
been happy to quote, Having dismissed his dramatic works, 
his Biographer proceeds to give some account of his political, 
literary, and professional, labours.---The dedication of Murphy’s 
translation of Tacitus to Mr. Burke produced from that 
gentleman two letters, one of which, containing some critical 
remarks on the style of modern historians, we shall extract for 
the gratification of our readers, who will find it, in all respects, 
worthy the pen of so able and eloquent a writer. 


“« My Dear Sir, 

‘«« T have not been as early as, to all appearances, I ought to have 
been, in my acknowledgments for your present. I received it in due 
time, but my delay was not from the want of a due sense of the 
value of what you have sent, or of the honour you have done me 
in sending it. But I have had some visitors to whom I was obliged to 
attend, and I have had some business to do, which, though it is not 
worth your while to be troubled with it, occupied almost every hour 
of the time I could spare from my guests ; until yesterday it was not 
in my power so much as to open your Tacitus. 

‘ I have read the first book through ; besides dipping here and 
there intoother parts. I am extremely delighted with it. You have 
done what hitherto, I think, has not been done in England: you 
have given us a translation of a Latin prose-writer, which may be 
read with pleasure. It would be no compliment at all to prefer your 
translation to the last, which appeared with such a pomp of patro- 
nage. Gordon was an author fashionable in his time; but he never 
wrote any thing worthy of much notice but that work, by which he 


has obtained a kind of eminence in bad writing ; so that one cannot 
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pass it by without neglect. Ic is clear to me that he did not under- 
stand the language from which he ventured to translate ; and that he 
had formed a very whimsical idea of excellence with regard to ours. 
Fis work is wholly remote from the genius of the tongue, in its 
purity, or in any of its jargons. It is not English, nor Irish, ner 
even his native Scotch. It is not fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
Your’s is written with facility and spirit, and you do not often depart 
from the genuine native idiom of the language. Without attempt- 
ing, therefore, to modernize terms of art, or to disguise ancient 
customs under new habits, you have contrived things in such a 
manner that your readers will find themselves at home. The other 
translators do not familiarize you with aucient Rome; they carry 
you into a new world. By their uncouth modes of expression, they 
prevent you from taking an interest in any of its concerns. In spite 
of you, they tarn your mind from the subject, to attend with dis- 
gust to their unskilful manner of treating it: from such authors we 
can learn nothing. I have always thoug! ht the world mach obliged 
to good translators like you. Such are some of the French. They 
who understand the original are not those who are under the smallest 
obligations to you; it isa great satisfaction to see the sense of one 
good author in the language of another. He is thus alias et tdem., 
Seeing your author in a new point of view, you become better ac- 
guainted with him: his thoughts make a new and deeper impression 
onthe mind. I have always recommended itto young men in their 
Studies, when they had made themselves thorough masters of a work 
in the origina!, then (but not till then) to read it in a translation, if 
in any modern language a readable translation was to be found, 
What I say of your translation is really no more than very cold jus- 
tice to my sentiments of your great undertaking. I never expected 
to see so gooda translation. Ido not pretend that it is wholly free 
from faults; but, at the same time, I think it more easy to discover 
them than to correct them. There isa style, which daily gains ground 
amongst us, which I should be sorry to see further advanced by the au- 
thority of a writer of your just reputation. The tendency of the mode 
to which I allude is, to establish two very different idioms amongst 
us, and to introdace a marked distinction between the English 
that is written, and the English that is spoken. This practice, if 


grown a little more general, would confirm this distemper (such 1 must 


think it) in our language, and, perhaps, render it incurable. 

‘* From this feigned manner of falsetto, as I think the musicians 
call something of the same sort in singing, no one modern historian, 
Robertson only excepted, is perfectly free. Itis assumed, I know, to 
give dignity and variety to the style; but, whatever success the attempt 
may sometimes have, it is always obtained at the expence of purity, 
and of the graces that are natural and appropriate to our language. It 
is true, that when the exigence calls for auxiliaries of all sorts, and 
common language becomes unequal to the demands of extraordinary 

thoughts, something ought to be conceded to the necessities which 
make € ambition virtue’: but the allowances to necessities ought not 
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to grow into a practice. These portents and prodigies ought not to 
grow too common. If you have here and there (much more rarely, 
however, than others of great and not unmerited fame) fallen into an 
error, which is not that of the dull or careless, you have an author 
whois himself guilty, in hisown tongue, of the same fault in a very 
high degree. No author thinks more deeply, or paints more strongly, 
but he seldom or ever expresses himself naturally. It is plain, that 
comparing him with Plautus and Terence, or the beautiful fragments 
of Publius Syrus, he did not write the language of good conversa- 
tion. Cicero is much nearer toit. ‘Tacitus, and the writers of his 
time, have fallen into that vice, by eiming at a poetical style. It is 
true, that eloquence in both modes of rhetoric is fundamentally the 
same ; but the manner of handling is totally different, even where 
words and pbrases may be transferred from the one of those depart- 
ments of writing to the otier. 

** T have accepted the licence you have allowed me, and blotted 
your book in such a mannerthat I must call for another for my 
shelves. I wish you would come hither for a day or two. Twenty 
coaches come almost to our very door. In an hour's conversation, we 
can do more than in twenty sheets of writing. Do come, and make 
us all happy. My affectionate compliments to our worthy Doctor. 
Pray believe me, with most sincere respect and regard, 

«* My dear Sir, 
“ Your most faithful, 
** and obedient, humble servant, 
‘* EDMUND BURKE.” 
‘© Beaconsfield, Dec. $, 1793.” 


We concur with Mr. Burke in his opinion of historical com- 
position ; Robertson’s style is, indeed, the best model which 
historians can follow ; and Gibbons the worst, since it is so 
flowery, ane so highly polished, as to leave the sense some- 
times doubtful, and often to render a pause necessary to 
comprehend the author’s meaning; a defect certainly of such 
magnitude as effectually to deter other writers of history from 
pursuing the same track. 

In 1787, Murphy quitted the bar, though he had every in- 
ducement to follow that profession which, had it been pursued 
with steadiness of application, and with undivided study, 
‘would have led him not only to an honourable independence, 
but, in all probability, to rank and eminence in the state. 
As his fees in one year amounted to nearly three thousand 
pounds, at that time a very large sum for a barrister to gain, 
there could have been no doubt of his ultimate success, had 
he chosen to submit to the necessary means for obtaining it. 
But, unfortunately for himself, he had too much genius, too 
fertile an imagigation, for a plodding lawyer. It is clear that 
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he never was attached to the profession, and that he looked 
forward to the period at which he should quit it, with much the 
same feelings asa school-boy experiences on the contemplation 
of approaching holidays. 

When the Royalty Theatre was first opened, Murphy be- 
came the literary patron, and the legal adviser, of its pro- 
prietor, the elder Palmer. In answer to an objeetion stated 
by the enemies of this new theatre, among whom of course 
the managers of the old theatres stood foremost; viz. that 
** a theatre tends to idleness and dissipation.” Murphy ob- 
served : 


“‘ Tf this objection comes from the L1cENCED MANAGERS, they 
are in the case of the Wild American, who, to gather the fruit, laid 
his axe to the root of the tree. The argument, if founded in trath, 
militates against all theatres whatever. But the going to a theatre, 
for the sake of rational amusement, cannot be deemed folly or dissi- 
pation. ‘There are few,’ says Mr. Addison, ‘ who know how to 
be idle aud innocent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not 
criminal. Every diversion they take is at the expence of some one 
virtue or another, and their first step ont of business is into vice oF 
folly.’ The place which with diversion can unite innocence, and, it 
may be added, utility, cannot be deemed unworthy of encourage- 
ment. Mr. Addison adds, ‘the stage might be made a perpetual 
source of the most noble and useful entertainment, were it under 
proper regulations.’ Happily, the licentiousness which ° prevailed 
with the wits of the last century is now justly exploded; and, per- 
haps, to revive the genius of Charles the Second’s reign, without its 
profligacy, no better way can be found than the granting a patent, 
under proper regulations, to an actor who stands forward in the eye 
of the public, and will, on that account, be more attentive to his 
reputation, than the manager who blushes because he is never seen. 
Relaxation from business and the cares of life cannot be deemed un- 
necessary. The effects of gloomy austerity have been felt in this 
country. Neither the retiGion, nor the Morats, nor the LOYALTY, 
of men will be impdired by cheerfulness. Of all the acts which serve 
to promote civilization, good breeding, and mutual regard, none are 
so effectual as that which calls the people to enjoy, in public assem- 
blies, a social communication of innocent pleasures. The effect of a 
well-regulated theatre may conduce, more than any thing else, to 
retrench other diversions, such as gaming, drinking, boxing-matches, 
and the like; and a theatre may prove, rightly conducted, a feast for 
the mind, a school of morals, and an honour to the taste and genius 
of a nation,” 


These are very just reflections on theatrical amusements, 
and on the effects of the stage, to which we think it expedient 
to subjoin afew remarks of our own, for the subject is one of 
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considerable importance. We concur fully with Mr. Addison, i 
in his epinion of the stage, ‘¢ wnder proper regulations.”’---As ; 
to dramatic productions, “Murphy Limself has set in all his | 
plays the ex: imple which he recommends, of giving the wit of 
the writers of the preceding century without their profligaey. 
But in most of our modern plays, though the prefligacy is ‘not 
retained, the wit is nearly lost. In short, hy much the greater ; 
art of tiem are a disgrace to the taste, as well as to the 
genius, of the nation. Though the profligacy, however, of 
Charles the Second’s reign is, happily, no longer visible on 
the stage, it is greatly exceeded in the lobbies and other parts 
of the interior of Gur theatres. where such conversation and f 
such conduct are observable, as no man, who has any moral f 
feeling, or sense of decorum, belonging to him, can possibly : 
view without disgust ; and as to render it highly improper for 
any man to take ‘his wife or daughter to such places of amuse- 
ment. Here it is, that the arm of authority is wanting ; 
that regulations have become peculiarly necessary. It matters 
little what perfoymances are exhibited on the stage, so long as <j 
the flagrant indecency observable in our theatres, renders it a 
duty toavoid them. We know not how far the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain extends ; whether it be limited merely 
to the plays themselves, or whether it comprehends, within its 
scope, the whole internal economy of the house, as- far as 
regards public morals and public decorum. ‘The sense of the 
thing i isin favour of the more extended jurisdiction ; and, if 
that is the cas se, it behoves the Chamberlain to exert his power 
for the correction of such scandalous abuses. Certain we are, 
that no patent ought to be granted, without a specific reserve 
of an effective check upon the theatre, in every thing con- 
nected with decency of regulation, and of conduct. At j 
present the retiring rooms at our theatres, which have been 
but recently established, are much on a Jevel, in point of 
decorum, with the adjacent bagnios. And are the public 
morals to sustain such injury, without any power, . vested 
either in the Chamberlain, or in the police, to prevent, to 
check, or to punish it? We fear, that the answer must be in 
the affirmative, though, by uttering it, a severe satire is pro- 
nounced on the country. The ‘¢ proper regulations” which 
Addison and Murphy so wisely recommended, were not, of 
course, confined to the productions which might appear on the 
stage ; the previous fiat of the Chamberlain had sufficiently 
oat agoe for that object. They must have been meant to t 
ly to the internal’ arrangements of the theatre, which, 
within these thirty years, have undergone a complete revola- 
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tion. Women of the town, who were formerly confined, by a 
kind.of tacit compact, to one part of the house, are now 
allowed free ingress to every part of it, excepting only what are, 
ridiculously, and certainly inappropriately, termed the dress 
boxes ; nay, unless the managers are belied, particular encourage- 
ment is afforded to these unhappy beings tofrequent the theatres, 
as lures to draw thither men, and these forming no inconsider- 
able part of the audience, who attend for any purpose but 
that of hearing the play. Theatres, so regulated, or rather 
thus destitute of all regulation, instead of securing the sanc- 
tion of a monopoly, should be considered as public nuisances ; 
as, instead of being “‘ a perpetual source of the most noble 
and useful entertainment,” they are rendered the fertile springs 
of dissipation, immorality, and vice. 

On the particular subject of the Royalty Theatre, we also 
concur with Murphy. ‘To be sure nothing could be more 
preposterous than to object to that establishment, on the 
ground of the encouragement which it would afford to idleness 
and dissipation, if the productions of Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Otway, and Farquhar were to be represented on the stage ; 
while the performance of ridiculous farces, pantomimes, and 
such amusements as are most likely to attract the vulgar, idle, 
and dissolute, were announced to be pregnant with no such evils, 
Thus while one of the most skilful of our modern actors is 
restrained from exhibiting the legitimate productions of our 
native bards on his own stage, he is allowed to murder the 
finest tragedies of Shakespeare, by chanting the speeches in 
recitative, accompanied by music!!! What must intelligent 
foreigners think of such monstrous inconsistency in a reflecting 
nation ? The whole weight of the usual objections urged against 
theatrical amusements, rests on the encouragement which they 
afford to idleness and dissipation; on their bad effect on 
morals, by the loose company which frequent them. But it 
could never enter the head of any being endowed with com- 
mon understanding, that idleness, dissipation, and immorality, 
would be more promoted by theatres at which legitimate 
tragedies, comedies, and farces were represented, than by those 
which were limited to singing, dancing, pantomimes, and 
music! And yet on this most absurd of all absurd supposi- 
tions does the wisdom of the legislative restrictions, in respect 
of such amusements, chiefly depend ! 

As to monopolies, whether of amusements, or of commerce, 
they are repugnant as well to the genius and disposition of a 
free people, as they are to their real interests and welfare. In 
respect of the Royalty Theatre, it is impossible to conceive 
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upon what principle of justice or of equity the inhabitants of 
the eastern parts of this great metropolis should be constrain- 
ed, by legislative authority, either to goto a great distance 
in search of theatrical amusements, or else wholly to forégo 
them ; or on what principle, the legislature could say to’ the 
people of England, as Murphy observes, “ you sHALL SEE NO 
PLAY WHATEVER UNLESS YOU COME FOR IT TO THE CITY OF 
WESTMINSTER.” But we are told of the invasion of property, by 
the infringement of existing patents! In the first place we 
doubt the lawfulness of any patents which establish a monopo- 
ly; and, in the second place, we have no doubt at all, that such 
complaints come with a very bad grace from men who hold 
patents, granted at a period when the capital did not contain 
two-thirds of the present number of its inhabitants. In short, 
we incline to think, that open competition ought to take place 
in regard, as well to theatres, as to objects of higher impor- 
tance ; and we are decidedly of opinion that the establishment 
ofa third theatre is indispensably necessary, as well out of 
justice to the inhabitants of the metropolis, as for the purpose 
of affording better encouragement to genius and talents, both 
in writing and in acting, than is now enjoyed; for both writers 
and actors, on the present system, are made to feel the injurious 
effects of monopolizing patents. Another strong motive with 
us, for wishing for an increase of legitimate theatres, is the 
incentive to better management, both on the stage, and in 
the interior arrangements of the house, which such-increase 
would not fail to supply. Those theatres which should be 
conducted withthe greatest regard to decorum, would then 
meet with the greatest encouragement. At present, the 
managers know very well that, as the lovers of the drama can 
go no where else, they will rather submit to many things which 
they condemn, than forego their favourite amusements. 

Mr. Foot tells us, that “it was one of Mr. Murphy’s last 
regrets respecting dramatic productions, that, even when the 
poet had studied and copied nature, and had endeavoured to 
make her appear in the dress which was suited to her, the 
actors. not orly endeavoured, but were suffered, to rob her of 
trath and simplicity by the Merry Andrew frippery of their 
humour.” Of this degrading practice we have already delivered 
our opinion. That actors would always follow Hamlet’s advice, 
to say no more than is set-down for them, “ is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” but, alas! is not rationally to be 
expected ; for, in the actual condition of the dramatic world, 
if a comedy were to be produced, replete with the most happy 
strokes of wit, combined with the utmost purity of language, 
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sentiment, and moral, we doubt much whether actors could be 
found to perform it, who would not marr the whole by their 
contemptible and iatoleral le buffoonery. 

Murphy’s last production was his life of Garrick; and had 
his fife been prolonged, with a tolerable portion of health, he 
would have written the life of Foote, which he had begun, and 
which could not have failed to prove highly interesting to the 
public, as very little is known of that most extraordinary charac- 
ter. 

We must now draw our remarks toa close. Mr. Foot has 
performed his task, one of no ordinary difficulty, with con- 
siderable ability, and has made the most of the materials with 
which he was supplied, though these were not so ample or 
complete as could have been wished. And the public are 
greatly indebted to him for this life of a man so interesting as 
Mr. Murphy was, on many accounts ; and whose genius, talents, 
and acquirements, did honour to his country. One production, 
of Mr. Murphy, however, has eluded the author’s researches ; 
we mean “ The History of Cataline's Conspiracy, with the four 
orations of Civero ; to which are added notes and illustrations, 
dedicated to the Earl of Lauderdale, by George Frederick 
Sydney.” This publication appeared in the year 1795, and 
was meant as a kind of comment on Lord Lauderdale’s letters 
to the peers of Scotland. ‘The dedication and notes occupy 
one hundred octavo pages; and are replete with political 
remarks, distinguished by their poignancy and soundness. The 
work, though published for Longman, was printed at the 
expence of a highly respectable gentleman, who directed any 
profits which might aecrue from its sale, to be paid to the 
author, As it was a controversial book, Mr. Murphy, who was 
probably tired of controversy, determined. not to put his name 
to it, and he asked a most worthy friend of his for a name to 
prefix to it, who recommended that which appeared in the 
title-page ; ‘and which gave rise to a whimsical occurrence. 
A few days after its publication, a Mr. George Frederick Syd- 
ney went to the printer, to inquire by what authority he had 
published a work under his name. The answer given was, that 
there was “ another Simon Pure ;’’ and so the applicant was 
obliged to be satisfied. After Murphy’s death, a more enlirged 
translation of Salust by him was sold by auction, by order of 
his executor. As this translation, however, was left in an 
unfinished state, Mr. Moore, the well-known translator of 
Anacreon, kindly undertook to complete it, and to correct the 
press for the purchaser, Mr. Carpenter, of Bond Street. 

There are two plates of Mr. Murphy given in this volume. 
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That taken from a bust conveys to us no representation of the 
original; but the other is a very striking resemblance. The only 
detect which we have found in this work is the want of a table 
of contents and an index ; the absence of which in a quarto 
volume, is a great detect, and, therefore, we strongly recom- 
mend to the author to supply it, if, as we earnestly hope, and as 
we fully expect, a second edition should be called for. 








Pinckney’s Tour in France. 
(Concluded from p. 178.) 


In our last number we left our tourist, just arrived at Paris, at 
tne house of his friend, Mr. Younge, who hed lately married a 
very handsome, and young, French lady. His mornings were 
chiefly devoted to visits to the different libraries and museums, 
and his evenings to French parties, the first of which he met 
at the house of his friend, and, as the account of it conveys 
some idea of modern French manners, we shall extract it, 
though it be rather long for a quotation. 


‘© We returned home to dress for dinner. Mr. Younge informed 
me that he expected a very large party in the evening, chiefly French ; 
and as his lady herself was a French woman, and had arranged her do- 
mestic establishment accordingly, I felt some curiosity. 

** About eight, or nearer nine, Mr. Younge and myself, with two 
or three other of the dinner company, were summoned up to the 
drawing-room. ‘The summons itself had something peculiar. The 
doors of the parlour, which were folding, were thrown open, and two 
female attendants, dressed like vestals, and holding torches of white 
wax, summoned us by a low curtsey, and preceded us up the great 
staircase to the doors of the anti-chamber, where they made another 
salutation, and took their station on each side. The anti-chamber 
was filled with servants, who were seated on benches fixed to the 
wall, but who did not rise on our entry. Some of them were even 
playing at cards, others at domino, and all of them seemed per- 
fectly at their ease. The anti-chamber opened by an arched door- 
way into a handsome room, lighted by a chandelier of the most bril- 
liant cut glass : the pannels of the room were very tastily painted, 
and the glasses on each side very large, and in magnificent frames. 
The further extremity of this room opened by folding-doors into the 
principal drawing-room, where the company were collected. It was 
brilliantly lighted, as well by patent lamps, as by a chandelier in the 
middle. The furniture had a resemblance to what I had seen in fa- 
shionable houses in England. The carpet was of red baize, with a 
Turkish border, and figured in the middle, like a Harlequin’s jacket, 
The principal noyelty was a blue ribbon, which divided the room, 
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lengthways, the one side of it being for the dancers, the other for the 
card-pl ayers. ‘The ribbon was supported, at proper distances, by white 
staves, similar to those of the court ushers. 

« The ball had little to distinguish it from the balls of England and 
America, except that the ladies danced with infinitely more skill, and 
therefore, with more grace.* The fashionable French daneing is 
exactly that of our operas. They are all fizgurantes, and care not 
what they exhibit, so they exhibit their -kill. I could not but figure to 
myself the confusion of an English girl, were she eyen presen’ at a 
French assembly. Yetso powerful is habit, that not only did the 
ladies seem insensible, but even the gentivmen, such as did not dance, 
regarded them with indifference, 

“© Cotillons and waltzes were the only dances this evening. The 
waltzes were danced in couples, twenty or thiriy at a time. The 
measure was quick, and all the parties seemed animated 1 cannot say 
that I saw any thiag indecorous in the embraces of the ladies and 
their partners, ercept in the mere act itse/f; but the waltz will never 
become a current fashion :n England or America.” 


It would be dificult to pronounce a more severe censure on 
this mode of dancing thin is here pronounced, even with a 
studied design to avoid censure. The truth is, that though 
women of virtue are sometimes led, by fashion, to submit to be 
thus embraced by their partners, the waltz is a dance to which no 
truly modest woman will ever submit. And certainly it neve 
will become fashionable in England, till the good sense Her 
good morals of the country shall be subdued by French frivo- 
lity, by French vices. 


«* There is no precedency in a French assembly, except amongst 
the military. This is managed with much delicacy. Every groups 
thrown as much as possible into a circle. The tables are all circular, 
and cotillons are chiefly preferred, from having this quality.” 


The colonel seems to forget, that what he calls the cotillon, 
is the native country-dance of the French nation. It is some- 
times varied by the introduction of the allemande, or German 
dance, of which the waltz always forms a part. 


I did not join the card-piayers ; there were about half-a-dozen 
tables, and the several parties appeared to play very high. When the 
game, or a certain number of games, were over, the parties rose from 
their seats, and bowing to any whom they saw near them, invited 





* This, with all due deference to our author, is a non sequitur. 
Skill and grace are by no means synonymous terms. A woman may 
dance gracefully, yet not skilfully, and, vice versa, another may dance 
skilfully, yet not gracefully. —Rev. 
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them to succeed them in their seais. These invitations were sometimes 
accepted, but more frequently declined. The division of the drawing- 
room set apart for the card players, served rather as a promenade for 
the company who did not dance ; they here ranged themselves in a 
line along the ribbon, and criticised the several dancers. Some of 
these spectators seemed most egregious fops. One of them, with the 
exception of his linen, was dressed completely in purple silk or satin, 
and another in a rose-coloured silk coat, with white satin waistcoat 
and breeches, and white silk stockings. The greater part of the 
ladies were dressed in fancy habits, from the antique. Some were 
sphinxes, some vestals, some Dians, half-a-dozen Minervas, and a score 
of Junos and Cleopatras. One girl was pointed out to me as being 
perfectly a /’ Anglaise. Her hair, perfectly undressed, was combed 
off her foreheaa, and hung down her back in its full length behind. 
She reminded me only ofa school-boy playing without his hat. 

“« We were summoned to the supper-table about three in the 
morning. ‘This repast was a perfect English dinner. Soup, fish, 
poultry, and ragouts, succeeded each other in almost endless variety. 
A fruit-tasket was served round by the servants, together with the 
bread-basket, and a small case of liqueurs was placed at every third 
plate. Some of these were contained in glass figures of Cupids, in 
which case, in order to get at the Jiqueur, it was necessary to break 
off asmal] globule-aftixed to the breast of the figure. The French 
confectioners are more ingenious than delicate in these contrivances ; 
but the Freach Jadies seem better pleased with such conceits, in pro- 
portion to their intelligible references. Some of these naked Cupids, 
which were perfect in all their parts, were handed from the gentle- 
men to the ladies, and from the ladies to each other, and as freely 
examined and criticised, as if they had been paintings of birds. The 
gentlemen, upon their parts, were equally as facetious upon the naked 
Venuses ; and a swan afiixed to a Leda was the happy source of innu- 
merable pleasant questions and answers. Every thing, in a word, is 
tolerated, which can in any way be passed into an equivoque. Their 
conversation, in this respect, resembles their dress,—no matter how 
thin that covering may be, so that there be one. 

*€ So much for a French assembly, or fashionable rout ; which cer- 
tainly excels an English one in elegance and fancy, as much as it falls 
short of it in substantial mirth. The French, it must be confessed, 
finitely excel every other nation in al] things connected with spec- 
iacle, and more or less this spectacle pervades all their parties. They 
dance, they converse, they sing, for exhibition, and as if they were 
upon the siage. Their conversation, therefore, has frequently more 
wit than interest, and their dancing more vanity than mirth. They 
seein in both respects to want that happy carelessness, which pleases 
by being pleased. A French woman is a figurante even in her 
chit ebat.” 


This is a just character of the French,. and of their amuse- 
ments. We must, however, question the fact, that the really 
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fashionable routs in England fall short in elegance of the 
French routs, however deficient they may be in point of fancy. 
We rather doubt whether Mr. Pinckney had an opportunity, 
during his stay in England, of forming an accurate estimate of 
the comparative elegance of such assemblies. 

Our author was introduced at Court, and gratified his 
curiosity by an attentive survey of the person of Napoleone 
Buonaparte, of which he gives the following description : 


<* His person is below the middle size, but well composed ; his 
features regular, but in their tout ensemble stern and commandixg ; his 
complexion sallow, and his general mien military. He was 
dressed very splendidly in purple velvet, the coat and waistcoat 
embroidered with gold bees, and with the grand star of the legion 
of honour worked into the coat. 

«© When he reached General Amstrong, he asked him, whether 
America could not live without foreign commerce as well as 
France?" and then added, without waiting for his answer, “ there 
is one nation in the world which must be taught by experience, that 
her merchants are not necessary to the existence of all other nations, 
and that she cannot hold us all in commercial slavery; England is 
only sensible in her compters !” | 


Our traveller’s stay at Paris was prolonged by the promise 
of Mr. Younge to accompany him, together with Mrs. Younge,’ 
and her niece, Mademoiselle Sillery, a young lady of 
uncommon beauty, in his projected tour along the banks of © 
the Loire, and thence along the southern coast. Accordingly, 
early on the morning of the 28th of July, this pleasant little 
party left the metropolis, the ladies in a carriage, and the 
gentlemen on horseback, and proceeded on the road to 
Chartres, where they intended to sleep the first night. 

They stopped to breakfast, at Palaiseau, a village, twelve 
miles from Paris ; and alighted at a cottage, the mistress of 
which had been married out of Mrs. Younge’s family (in which 
she had lived as a servant) toa petty farmer. 


‘** Nothing could persuade Susette to sit in the presence of our 
ladies ; but she was talkative, and seemed to be much attached to Mre. 
Younge, playing as it were with her hair as she waited bebind her 
chair. To Mrs. Younge’s questions, whether she was happy, and 
how she liked her new state, she replied very carelessly, that her 
husband was as good as husbands usually are ; that, indeed, he had an 
affair with another woman ; but that he was gay, and not jealous, and 
therefore that she overlooked it. Whilst she was saying this, the 
latch of the door was raised, and a sturdy young peasant made his 
appearance ; but, seeing an unexpected company, drew batk in some 
confusion. Mr, Younge cast a significant look at the ladies and 
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Susette, whose locks explained that they (their suspicions) were not 
without foundation. Such are the morals, or rather the manners, of 
the Jower order of French wives” (and of French hu: bands too!) 
** Gallantry is, in fact, as much in fashion, and as generally prevalent, 
through all orders, as in the most corrupt zra of the monarchy, 
perhaps, indeed, more so; as religion, though manifestly reviving, 


has not yet recovered its former vigour.” 


li is from sketches, such as abound in this volume, that a 
true estiinate of the manners of a country may be formed ; and 
before we finish our article, we think our re aders will have an 
opportunity of acquiring a very competent knowledge of the 
present mabners of the French people. We shall now 
transcribe a passage which will remind them of some of the 
adventures cf a hero of romance. In short, every thing in 
the southern provinces of Krance wears a romantic appear- 
ance. The description given by our author of the enchanting 
scenes on the banks of “the Loire, through a country not ex- 
ceeded, in natural beauty, by any ee of Europe, of equal 
extent, are not more animated than correct. On their road 
from Nantes to Angers, our RE passed through the forest 
of Ancennis, as the sun was setting. 


‘© This forest is celebrated in every ancient French ballad, as being 
the baunt of fairies, and the scene of the ancient archery of the 
previnces of Bretagne and Anjou, ‘The road through it was over a 
green tari, in which the marks of a wheel were scarcely visible. The 
forest on each side was very thick. At short intervals, narrow foot- 
paths struck into the wood, Our carriage had been sent before to 
Ancevnis, and we were waiking merrily on, when the well-known 
sound of the French horn arrested our steps and attention. 
Mademorselle Sillery immediaiely euessed it to proceed from a com- 
pany of archers; and ip afew momenis ber conjecture was verified by 
the appearance of two ladies, and agentiemen, who issued from one 
of the narrow paths. The Jadies who were merely runoing from the 
gentleman, were ras tastily babited in the favourite French dress after 
the Dian of David :* whilst the blue silk jacket and hunting-cap of 
the g nilemav gave him the appearance of a groom about to ridea 
race. Our appearance necessarily (ook their attention ; and, after an 
exchange of salutes, but in which po names were mentioned on either 
side, they invited us to Bopompany tbem to their party, who were 
retr shing themselves in an adjoi ni 1x dell. ‘* We have had a party av 
Archery.” said one of them, ‘f and Mzdame St. Amande has won the 
silver bugie aud bow. The pariy is now at supper, after which we 
go to ‘he cheteaunto dance. Perhaps you will not suff r us to repent 








* It iswhimsicel enough to hear of so many Jianas in a country in 
which there is su little chastity. Rey. 
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having met you by refusing to accompany us.” Mademoiselle Sillery 
was very eager to accept this invitation, and looked rather blank 
when Mrs. Younge declined it, as she wished to proceed on her road 
as quickly as possible. * You will, at least, accompany us, merely to 
see the party.’ ‘ By ali means,’ said Mademoiselle Sillery. ‘£ I 
must really regret that I cannot,’ said Mrs. Younge. ‘If it must be 
so,’ resumed the lady who was inviting us, ‘let us exchange tokens, 
and we may meet again.’ This proposal, so perfectly new to me, 
was accepted: the fair archers gave our ladies their pearl crescents, 
which had the appea:ance of being of considerable value. Madame 
Younge returned something which I did not see; Mademoiselle 
Sillery gavea silver cupid, which had served her for an essence-bottle. 
The gentleman then shaking hands with us, and the ladies embracing 
each otter, we parted mutually satisfied. ‘ Who are these ladies ?’ 
demanded I. ‘ You know them as well as we do,’ replied Made- 
moiselle Sillery. ‘ And is it thus,’ said I, ‘that you receive all 
strangers indiscriminately ?? ‘Yes,’ replied she; ‘all strangers of a 
certain condition. Where they are evidently of our own rank, we 
know of no reserve. Indeed, why should we? It is to general 
advantage to be pleased, and to please each other.’ ‘ But you embraced 
them, as if you really felt an affection for them.’ ‘ And I did feel 
that affection for them,’ said she, * as long as [ was with them.. [ 
would have done them every service in my power, and would even 
have made sacrifices to serve them.’ ‘ And if you were to see 
them again, you would, perhaps, not know them ?’ Very possibly ‘ re- 
plied she, ‘ but I can see no reason why every affection should be 
necessarily permanent. We never pretend to permanence. We are 
certainly transient, but not insincere.’”’ 


This short dialogue gives a clearer insight into the French 
character, than the most laboured dissertation could do. But 
what man in his senses would take such sensitive and transient 
creatures as companions for life? ‘The answer is obvious. A 
Frenchman would, because he is equally sensitive, and equally 
transient, himself! The party took up their abode for the 
night, at a little inn at Ancennis, a village delightfully situated 
ona green, surrounded by forests. Here they found what we 
should call motley accommodations ; there was plenty of good 
poultry and wine, but neither forks, table-linen, nor bed-linen, 
all of which, however, the ladies had taken. care to provide for 
themselves. The Aubcrge had two stories, but was destitute 
of a stair-case ; and a crazy ladder was the only means of 
ascent into the upper apartments. It contained, also, two 
bed-chambers, but as it was necessary to find places of repose 
for Mrs. Younge, Mademoiselle Sillery, Mr. Younge, and our 
author, as well as for the landlord, his wife, and two grown 
girls, some skill and ingenuity were requisite in making the 
necessary arrangements ; the most obvious mode of proceeding 
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that of placing the females in one room, and the males in ano- 
ther, was adopted by agreement, but not, as it proved, adhered 
toin practice. For Mrs. Younge contrived to except ‘her hus- 
band from the regulation, and he was accordingly admitted to 
sleep in the same bed with his wife, and her niec e,* thereby 
exhibiting “ another specimen of French manners ;” and, as 
our readers, we suspect, will infer, a very extraordinary speci- 
men indeed ! 

In his morning excursion, before breakfast, into the vicinity 
this village, Col. P. had eccasion to observe the peculiar neatness 
of the gardens and orchards, in which some favourite tree was 
always distinguishable by a seat placed either beneath it, or 
perched among its branches ; and on one of these seats, which 
he surveyed, he found a French novel, and a very pretty paper 
work-hox. His observations on this, and on many similar ob- 
jects, led him to conclude that the manners described by Mar- 
montel, in his writings, are the natural manners of the French 
peasantry and yeomanry. On his return from his walk, he 
communicated the result of his researches to his favourite tra- 
velling companion, Mademoiselle Sillery. 


** The French girls,” said she, “ all at least who learn to read, are 
formed to this elegance and softness by the very elements of their 
education ; their class-book is Marmontel, and La Belle Assemblée, 
the last, one of the prettiest novels in France. They are thus taught 
Love with their letters, and they improve in-gallantry as they improve 
in reading ; and I will venture to say,” continued this elegant gir), 
‘* that by this method of. instruction we make a greater progress than 
your ladies in America. Our alphabet is soon Jearned where there 
is a loye-story ai the end of it.’ 


Where such are the elements of female education, we need 
not be surprized at the fruits which it produces. The girl who 
learns the theory of love with her alphabet, will be strongly 
_ disposed ‘to reduce it to practice, long before she has com- 
pleted her education. As our chief object in following Colonel 
Pinckney through his tour is to exhibit French manners, in 
their true colours, from the pencil of an unprejudiced painter, 
we shall prefer those passages, for extracts, which contain any 
striking delineation of them; and it is with this view that we 
quote the following : 


«* The inn (at Saumur) at which we put up, was very comfortable ; 


~ —_ 


* In this place the author describes Mademoiselle Sillery as the 
sister of Mrs. Younge, but as he had before introduced her as that 
lady's ntece, we conclude it to be a mistake.—Rev. 
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but the beds were so scented with lavender as to prevent me from 
sleeping. Here, likewise, I had the happiness of being waited upon 
by females. A young woman, the daughter of the landlord, not only 
lighted me to my room, but took her seat at the window, and retained 
it till she saw that I was in bed. The French women have none of 
that bashful modesty which characterizes the women of England and 
America. Before getting into bed, I was about to close a door, which 
I perceived half open at the extremity of the room, opposite to that 
occupied by my bed; but Felice prevented me, by iuforming me, 
that her sister and herself were to sleep there, and, as a farther proof, 
shewing me the bed. ‘ Then I must leave my own chamber door 
open?’ saidI. ‘ Certainly,’ said she, ‘ if you are not afraid of my 
sister and me ; I have only to see if Madame and Mademoiselle are 
in want of: any thing, and then I shall come to bed.’ ‘ Where does 
Mademoiselle sleep ? said I. ‘ In the same chamber with Monsicur 
and Madame ; it is a double-bedded room, on the first floor, fronting 
the road ; you might have observed the casements of it shaded with 
thebarberry tree. But you seem curious as to Mademoiselle. Per- 
haps there is a petite affuire of the heart between you. Well, heaven 
bless vou, Monsieur, and may you dream that you are walking with 
your love in the corn-fields!’ Saying this, the sprightly girl left me, 
with the characteristic trip of French gaiety. I-had the curiosity to 
remain awake till her sister and herself passed through my chamber 
to theirown. The girls laughed as they went through the room, and 
had not even the modesty (for so I must call it) to close their own 


. door. It remained a third part open during the whole night; and as 


they talked in bed, they prevented my sleep. One of these young 
women might be twenty; the other, though tall, could not be more 
than fourteen.” 


. These lasses, no doubt, had imbibed the elementary princi- 
ples of education from Marmontel and La Belle Assemblée. 
From Saumur our traveller and his friends proceeded to Tours, 
the capital of Touraine, a place celebrated in history ; and, in 
his description of it, he makes some just remarks, on a prac- 
tice too common in England, of exacting money for the in- 
spection of public buildings. 


** We visited the ‘cathedral, which, with more decency than in 
England, is open at all hours of the day, and is not exhibited for 
money. ‘There might be some excuse for this,” [that is, for the exac- 
tion of money] ‘* where any of the subjects of exhibition are portable, 
and such as might be carried away." But whe would feel any dispdsi- 
tion to pilfer the wig of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, or the hat of General 
Monk, in Westminster Abbey? Why, therefore, is not this disgrace- 
ful practice thrown aside ? Why is a nation converted into a puppet- 
shew? The English minister would, doubtless, be ashamed to bring 
the returns of these exhibitions amongst the ways and means of the 
year ; yet it is effectually the same to suffer these taxes to be taken,. 
No, 178, Vol, 44, March, 18183. S 
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as the prices for seeing the public buildings of the nation. There 
is nothing of this kind in America, or in any other kingdom in the 
worid.” 


Assuredly, the practice is disgraceful, and highly unworthy a 
great and opulent nation; but it is, unfortunately, one of those 
things which nobody will attempt to defend, and which, at the 
same time, nobody will attempt to. correct. We know not 
whether the paltry receipts at Westminster Abbey, and at St. 
Paul’s, go to the Dean and Chapter, or to any one else; but, 
surely, with whomever the power rests, to remove a reasonable 
ground of complaint with foreigners, by the suppression of such 
a practice as this, It ought to be exerted. 

The cursory reflections, on the opposite effects of religious 
bigotry, and of religious indifference, at the close of the 13th 
chapter, suggested by a view of the Castle of Amboise, the 
scene of many a barbarous act, during the civil wars, on 
account of religion, in France, shew the author to be not 
only a sincere, but a deep-thinking, and a discriminating, 
Christian. 


“ Religious fury has no limits, and a true enthusiast comforts 
himself, that he tortures the body to save the soul. Thank heaven, 
that the days of such infuriate zeal are over: but heaven forbid that 
we should pass tothe other extreme. Great as may be the evils of 


bigotry, the mischief of religious indifference, or, in other words, of 


no religion at all, weuld be infinitely greater. The one may affect 
the world as a storm, the other is a perpetual pestilence, beneath the 
influence of which, every thing that is generous and noble, morals, 
and even private honour, must fall to the ground.” 


Sorry we are to observe, that this religious indifference 
appears to be the prevailing mischief of the present age. At 
least, its effects are visible in our own country; though here it 

assume the specious guise of liberality. Bigotry is the fever, 

and religious idifference, the palsy, of the mind. The one 
inflames the passions, and, during the height of its delirium, 
spreads death and desolation around; but it frequently adinits 
of a cure from the timely and seasonable application of appro- 
priate remedies. Whereas the other benumbs every faculty of 
the soul, withers every nerve, renders the whole system callous, 
and almost precludes even the hope of recovery. 

To such of our readers as may not have visited France, the 
description of a French chateau, or country house, with the 
mode of laying out the gardens and pleasure grounds, may not 
be uninteresting, particularly as itis not to be found in any of 
eur modern tours. 
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‘ In the ordinary construction of a French chateau, there is a 
greater consumption of wood than fof] brick, and no sparing of 
ground. It is usually a rambling building, with a body, wings, and 
again wings upon those wings ; and flanked on each side with a pi- 
gech-house, stables, and barns ; the pigeon-house being on the right, 
and the barns and stables on the left. The decorations are infinitely 
beneath contempt; painted weathercocks and copper turrets, and 
even the paint apparently as ancient as the chateau. The windows are 


numerous, but, even in the best chateau, there is strange neglect as 


to the broken glass ; sometimes they are left as broken, but more fre- 
quently patched with paper, coloured silk, or even stuffed with linen, 
The upper tier of windows, even in front of the house, is usually 
ornamented with the clothes of the family hanging out to dry, a piece 
of slovenliness and ijl-taste for which there can assuredly be no excuse 
in the country, where there is surely room enough for this part of 
houshold business. Upon the whole, the appearance of a French cha- 
teau, in the old style, resembles one of those deserted houses which 
are sometimes seen in England, where the plaster has been peeled, or 
is peeling, off, and where every boy that passes throws his stone at the 
windows. 

‘* The pleasure grounds attached to the chateau very exactly cor- 
respond with its style ; the chateau is usually built in the worst possi- 
ble site of the whole estate. It generally stands in some meadow or 
lawn, and precisely in that part of it which is the natural drain of the 
whole, and vn if there were no house, there would necessarily be 
a horse-pond. A grand avenue, planted on each side with noble 
trees, leads up to the house, but is usually so overgrown with moss 
and weeds, as to convey a most uncomfortable feeling of cold, damp- 
ness, and desolation. The grass of the lawn is equally foul, and every 
thing of dirt and rubbish is collected under the windows in front. The 
gardens behind are in the same execrable state: gravel walks, over- 
run with moss and weeds ; flower-beds, ornamented with statues of 
leaden Floras, painted Mercurys, and Dians with milk-pails. Every 
yard almost salutes you with some similar absurdity. “The hedges are 
shaped inte peacocks, and not unfrequently into Jadies and gentlemen 
dancing a minuet. Pillars of cypress, and py yramids of yew, terminate 
almast every walk, and if there is an hollow in the garden, it is formed 
into a muddy pgnd, in which half a dozen nymphs io stone are about 
to plunge. Théill-taste of these statues is not the worst ; they are 
grossly indecent : nothing is reserved, nothing is concealed ; ; and yet 
the master of the house will not hesitate to exhibit these to his female 
visitors ; and, what is worse, his female visitors will look at them 
with a pleasant smile. ONce& FOR ALL, THERE 1S NO SUCH THING AS 
DECENCY, as it is understood in other kingdoms, To BE FOUND IN 
France. Nature is the fashion of the day, and, accoraing to French 
philosophy, the passions are the best index to what ts natural. With a 
very few exceptions, the French women act up to this doctrine, and are 


as natural as any one could wish them.” 
$2 
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Robespierre certainly knew the disposition and character of 
the people over whom he exercised his despotic sway; and it 
was this knowledge which led him to introduce a deity whom 
the French hadlong been accustomed to worship, in the person 
of a naked woman. Had he named her the goddess of nature, 
instead of the goddess of reason, we much doubt whether she 
would have been refused the honours of the Pantheon, and 
whether she would not have still remained the object of adora- 
tion to her volatile votaries, who appear to be adepts in natural 
plulosophy. | 

A singular custom is prevalent in the southern provinces of 
France. 


‘© The French ladies are fond of habiting themselves as harvesters ; 
they frequently visit the farmers thus, zncog., and hire themselves for 
the dairy. Though the farmer knows them, it is the established 
custom that he should favour the sport by pretending ignorance, and 
treating them in every respect as if they were what they seemed. This 
is another means of indulging that general disposition to gallantry 
which characterizes a Frenchwoman. ‘They must have lovers of all 
degrees and qualities ; for vanity is at the bottom of this assumed 
humility.” 


What would English ladies think of such a means of gra- 
tifying their vanity? In truth, if vanity, and not passion, be the 
real source of French gallantry, or to speak plain language, of 
French debauchery, what a contemptible race of beings must 
the women of France be. In the south, our author had fur- 
ther opportunities of observing the effects of the Revolution ; 
during which it was the custom, when the proprietor of a man- 
sion emigrated, for the next neighbour to take possession of it; 
and, if he evinced a determined spirit of Jacobinism, the pro- 
perty was secured to him, oa the payment of a trifling sum to 
the national fund. 


<¢ In this manner,” says our intelligent author, ‘‘ innumerable low 
ruffians have obtained the estates and houses of their lords; but, 
faithful to their old habits and early origin, they abuse only what they 
possess ; live in the stables, and convert the castle into a barn, a gra- 
nary, a brew-house, a manufactory, or sometimes dilapidate it, brick 
by brick, as their convenience may require.” 


On this we shall merely’ remark, in the words of the 
Satirist : 


** Naturam expelles furc’ tamen usque recurret.”’ 


And as modern Frenchmen are the professed votaries of 
nature, it is not wonderful, that, from the highest to the 
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Jowest, they should, when misplaced bv the gyrations of the 
revolutionary wheel, still return to their natural habits and 
pursuits. 

One more trait of French manners, and of French charac- 
ter, and we close our account of a book, from the perusal of 
which we can promise our readers much information, and no 
sinall portion of rational] amusement. 


‘© The inn at St. Canat will be long remembered by me, for the 
ninusual circumstance ef a most hearty welcome froma good-humoured 
host, a widower, and his two daughters. The eldest was the most 
beautiful brunette I have ever seen. She was as coquettish as if edu- 
cated in Paris, and as easy, as familiar, as inclined to gallantry, as this 
description of ladies, in France at least, universally are. She had been 
married during the zra of Jacobinism, and had divorced her husband, 


-Lecause they could not agree. ‘ He was so triste, and withal so jealous, 


which was the more absurd, because he was old." This young wo- 
man was tall, elegant, and with [had] the most fascinating features ; 
her age might be about four and twenty ; her teeth were the whitest 
in the world, and her smile was a paradise of sweets. She had the 
fault, however, of all the French filles—a most invincible loquacity, 
and would not move from the chamber, till repeatedly admonished to 
call me early in the morning.” 


France is certainly the country in which the fruit will fall 
without shaking ; but comments on such manners are, thank 
Heaven! unnecessary in England, and will, we trust, ever 
continue to be so; though the too general introduction of 
French teachers at our female boarding-schools may, possibly, 
introduce a change of manners, and of morals too, which 
would render comments not only proper, but necessary. 

At Avignon our author received letters which hastened his 
return to America ; ‘and his friends accompanied him to Mar- 
seilles, where he embarked for his native country. We bid 
adieu to him, with regret, and shall be glad to take another 
critical excursion with him. He is a sensible and amusing 
companion, from whose society we have received much plea- 
sure. His style, as a writer, is generally good, though some- 
times careless, and now and then disfigured by idiomatic ex- 
pressions, which are grating to an English ear, This, how- 
ever, is a fault easily remedied ; and very little attention is ne- 
cessary to render his manner as correct, as his matter is inte- 
resting. On the whole, we pronounce this to be the best 
written tour in France, and to convey the best information of 
the manners and character of the people, that has appeared, 
since the publication of the late Mr. Redhead Yorke’s Letters 
from France. 
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Theological Disquisitions ; or, an Enquiry into those Principles 
of Religion which are most influential i in directing and regulating 
the Passions and Affections of the Mind. 1. Disquisition,— 
On Natural Religion. 2. Disquisition,---On the Jewish 
Dispensation respecting Religion and Morals. Se T. Cogan, 
M.D. 8vo. Pp. 488. Cadell and Davies. 1812 


Dr. Coean has been long known to the adi world as the 
author of various publications on moral subjects, all of which 
have established his reputation, as a man of true science, of 
deep reflection, and of sound judgment ; and, above all, as a 
sincere and devout christian. ‘The morality which he incul- 
cates is not the mere morality of the schools, but the only 
system of ethics which can stand the test of rigid examina- 
tion, namely, scriptural morality. His standard of moral con- 
duct is not the fitness of things, but the will of the Creator. To 
unfold and to develope that will, as revealed in the sacred 
writings ; to mark its effect on the chosen people to whom it 
was immediately communicated ; and to display its beneficial 
influence on the happiness of man, when man acts in obedience 
toit; is the object of the Disquisitions before us. They are 
written with all that closeness of argument, that method of 
arrangement, and that perspicuity of language, which every 
one conversant with the writings of Dr. Cogan, must have 

remarked, as forming their striking enaracteristics. They are 
to be followed by another volume, on the Characteristic Excel- 
lencies of Christianity, which may be expected to appear very 
shortly. 

In his preface, the author offers, what, to us, at least, 
appears a very unnecessary apology, for the extent to which his 
subject has led him. [or our part, we cannot conceive how, 
having adopted the analytic mode of reasoning, he could 
either have possibly compressed his thoughts into a smaller 
compass, or, how, if he had succeeded in such an attempt, he 
could have done justice to the subject. He has certainly not 
amplified beyond the strict necessity of the case, and, in no 
instance, so as to become tedious or uninteresting. On the 
contrary, he has comprized, in a single book, a mass of informa- 
tion, which could not be collected without a perusal of numerous 
volumes. And he has contrived to treat a subject of a most 
serious and important mature in such a way as to render it not 
only interesting but attractive, an advantage not very usual in 

writings on religious and inoral topics, and not to be attained 
without great ability and great judgment. 
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, 


** The evidences of divine revelation,’ observes our author in his 
preface, in unfolding the plan of his work, ‘‘ are usually classed into 
two kinds ; the external, and the internal. The external evidence 
depends entirely upon human testimony, and the credibility of human 
testimony rests upon the opportunities of information which have 
been enjoyed by the witness, the powers of his mind rightly to 
understand and comprehend, and the integrity of his heart, preventing 
him from being influenced by any motive whatever to invent a false- 
hood, or misrepresent the truth. For the external evidences relative 
to the Jewish History, we must refer to other authors. To have 
enlarged upon these would have been a deviation from our plan, 
which has been to investigate the moral history of man; to trace the 
consonance between his moral nature, and the obvious designs of 
Providence respecting him ; and to prove, that all the leading facts 
related in the Jewish history are worthy of our belief, from their 
intrinsic nature, and peculiar characteristics ; that they are perfectly 
consonant with the nature, state, and exigencies, of the human race ; 
and that they perfectly harmonize with the most rational conceptions 
which can be formed of the perfections and providence of God. 
This internal evidence, connected with the erternal, forms an union 
not easily to be resisted, and it is most worthy of being received, for it 
is the confirmation of principles which are the only preservatives 
against the horrors of superstition on the one hand, and the extrava- 
gancies of scepticism on the other,” 


In pursuing this object, the only source of information to 
which the author has had recourse, has been the sacred 
writings themselves. And he expresses his concern, that the 
history of the Old Testament has not been the subject of such 
deep study and of such close attention, as its importance 
unquestionably deserves. 


«© The indifference,” pursues Dr. C., ‘‘ with which this dispensa- 
tion has been too generally treated, even by those who deem it ofa 
divine origin, may perhaps be ascribed to confined and imperfect ideas 
respecting its immediate object ; and these, again, may proceed from 
an apparent defect in the arrangement of the materials which compose 
the Jewish history. The sacred records are journals of various events, 
with all the peculiarities attending them as they arose. Histories, 
national and personal, institutions civil and religious, natural occur- 
reoces, miraculous interpositions, conquests, defeats, obedience, 
disobedience, transgressions, threatenings, rewards, punishments, 
Pagan rites, Jewish corruptions ; these are related with great simplicity, 
but in a style and manner very different from modern compositions. 
The object of the historians was to perpetuate important events, 
establish important doctrines, deeply to impress the minds of a 
perverse peopie with a sense of their duties and their privileges ; and 
to preserve them from the contaminations of their idolatrous neigh- 
bours, to which they were exposed for a series of ages. But to 
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answer such purposes, no other order was necessary or practicable, 
than the order of time. This mass of materials, however, so heteroge- 
neous tous in its appearance, contains incontestable evidences of wisdom 
more than human, in the execution of a plan worthy of the Deity ; and 
truths, in which the whole rational creation is equally interested. But 
these important subjects are blended together in a manner which 
embarrasses a superficial reader, and with various other subjects, in 
which we seem to have no interest. .The author hopes that many 
of these difficulties will be effectually removed, simply, by arrange- 
ments more adapted to modern readers ; and by his having collected,. 
ina more conspicuous point of view, subjects which, in the current 
history, are separated from each other by the intervention of adventi- 
tious matter. ‘Lhe mercantile reader will fully comprehend his mean- 
ing, when he intimates that he has attempted to digest the miscella- 
neous contents of a day-hook into a methodized ledger.” 


This digest he has assuredly completed, and in a very satis- 
factory manner, so as to present, ina clear and connected 
point of view, to his readers, that concatenation of events 
which bear immediately on the subject of his discussion, and 
which it is not in the power of every capacity distinctly to 
appreciate, when involved with objects calculated to divide, if 
not to distract, the attention. The author, then, has, in our 
opinion, fully succeeded in the accomplishment of his ‘object, 
which was, as he tells us, to 


“Extract and arrange those doctrines (in the Old Testament) 
‘respecting religion and morality, which were correspondent to the 
principles investigated in his ethical disquisitions ; and this circumstance 
has, atthe same time, enabled him to trace the harmony that per- 
vades the whole, notwithstanding the great diversity of the parts ; and 
also the relation of this whole to the common interests of mankind. 

‘© Tt would, at all times, have been desirable to render the moral 
history of the world, which is contained in the sacred records, more 
intelligible, pleasing, and instructive, to biblical readers. But at the 
present time, the pious ardour which is diffused over these happy 
jands, the unanimity with which christians, of every denomination, 
exeit themselves to communicate light and knowlege to the Pagans 
in distant regions, and to instruct those who are nearly as ignorant as 
Pagans, at home, render every attempt to remove some of the 
obscurities which hang, like a mist, over the divine book, of peculiar 
importance. The period is approaching, and must arrive, in which 
that book will become perfectly intelligible to believers, perfectly 
rational to unbelievers, and most acceptable to those who sit in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death ; and happy is every one who can 
accelerate its arrival.” | 


At the opening of his “ Introduction,” Dr. C. most truly, 
and most empliatically, observes ; “ ReLiGcion is every thing, 
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or it is nothing.’ Were this simple and solemn truth but { 


deeply impressed on rity? mind, it would effectually prevent 
the commission of sins, which displays the most determined 
disobedience to the commands of the divine founder of RELI- 
Gton. If RELIGION were not what is here represented, then 
would human life, instead of being a state of probation and 
trial, be every thing itself. Every believer in a future state 
must acknowledge this truth. Its acknowledgement, and a con- 
duct founded upon it, are essential to the well-being of man, here 
and hereafter. We shall extract the closing remarks in the 
introduction, as further explanatory of the course which the ) 
author meant to pursue, and which he has successfully pursued. 
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«© When the Christian philosopher attempts to prove the truth of 
religion, he makes a distinction between natural and revealed reli- ; 
gion. The first is confined to such conceptions of the Deity, as may 
be formed by the contemplating the works of nature, which accord | 
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with our reason, and which reason itself, under advantageous circum- 
stances, might be able to discover. The knowledge of God by revela- 
tion is not confined simply to the being and attributes of Deity, bui 
extends toa supernatural communication from heaven, which has 
a respect to some specific commands to man, or to the manifestation 
of particular plans and designs of the universal governor concerning 
him. It is supposed to promulgate important truths, unknown to a 
world immersed in ignorance; and which the most enlightened 
minds either had not, or could not have, discovered. ; 
‘* The subject, therefore, divides itself into two parts; and in 
conformity to the above distinctions, we shall, in our first disquisi- 
tion, attend to those evidences of the being and perfections of Deity, 
which are founded upon natural principles, and approve themselves , 
to the understanding ; and we shall attempt to show, that the senti- ‘ 
ments of religion most conducive to human happiness, and influen- : 
tial to the practice of every virtue, ate consonant with the truest 
reason. We shall afterwards examine, whether they be not the 
immediate objects of a divine revelation.” ' 
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Our readers now know what kind of information they may 
expect to derive from a perusal of this volume. Ofthe manner 
in which the subject is treated we can speak with perfect ap- 
probation ; as it possesses sufficient copiousness, with so much 
of clearness and precision as to satisfy the most fastidious, 
and of plainness and simplicity, to engage and to interest, the 
least attentive, and the most uninformed, readers, : 

So many irrefragable arguments have, in all periods, since 
the art of printing rose for the diffusion of knowledge, been k 
urged against the senseless doctrine of materialism, that no- “ 
thing now remains to be said on the subject. It was not pos- | 
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sible, however, to omit all notice of it, in an analytical disqui- 
sition on natural religion, involving a consideration of the 
attributes of that Being, from whom, and by whom, all the 
productions of nature have their source. Hence, the author 
has been led cursorily to observe, on this part of his subject, 


** The perpetual changes that take place in the material world ; 
the production, dissolution, and reproduction, of animal and vege- 
table life, demonstrate that eternity does not necessarily belong to 
them; and that the ascription of this attribute to them is arbitrary 
and conjectural. If they be not eternal, from a necessity of nature, 
they must have a cause prior to themselves. Notwithstanding the 
most extended concatenation that may exist in the series of produc- 
tions, effects succeeding to their causes, through incalculable ages, 
yet the mind must ultimately repose itself in a first cause; who, 
being uncaused, must exist from eternity. If matter have no appa- 
rent claim to.existence from eternity, of which there is not one 
vestige in its nature, and if it could not create itself, it must have 
received its existence from a Being whose nature is different and 
superior.” ) 


It is needless to add any thing to this observation, it being 
in itself unanswerable. The distinct attributes of the Deity 
are then specified by the author, and the contemplation of 
them extorts from him the following remark : 


*« Although our minds be lost in wonder and astonishment, when 
we employ their faculties upon the unoriginated existence, the spiritu- 
ality, omnipresence, omniscience, and universal irresistible energy of 
the one intelligent cause, yet our embarrassment is the natural and 
necessary result of the infinite disproportion between our powers and 
the subjects they contemplate. Finite conceptions cannot possibly 
grasp the whole of what is infinite. But incomprehensibility implies 
no other contradiction, than that which would consist in pretending to 
fathom it.. These sentiments oppose not any one principle of reason. 
Our reason confesses the necessity of admitting them, in order to 
explain the phenomena of the natural and moral world. The more 
we ‘exercise our rational faculties; the more we attend, inquire, 
reflect, investigate, contemplate, the more clearly shall we discover 
the necessity of a first cause: the more numerous will be the proofs 
of his existence; and with the greater confidence will our judgments 
decide that there is a God, possessing every natural and moral excel- 
lence. These sentiments are founded upon the indisputable axioms, 
that every effect must have a cause; that the cause must be adequate 
‘to the effect; and that the nature of the cause is known by the 
nature of the effect. Such are the principles universally received, 
whenever human plans, and human inventions, become the subjects 
of investigation. Inno case whatever, do we refuse to acknowledge 
the hand of an intelligent agent, where the workmanship abounds 
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with marks of intelligence and design; and as the signatures of skill, 
in the most exquisite productions of the humati species, are confess- 
edly inferior to the lowest productions in nature, thé arguments in 
proof of the operations of an intelligent first cause acquire a force 
proportionate to the difference.” 


This attempt to reconcile to human reason the existence of 
an omnipotent and eternal Being, independently of revelation, 
is highly laudable in itself, and highly creditable to the 
author’s talents, and still more, to his virtuous application of 
them. How eminently superior, in every respect, are the 
deductions drawn from premises like these, to the conclusions 
of those (for such, alas! there are) who ascribe the whole 
material world, and all that it contaims, to what they are 
pleased to denominaze—chance. 


“‘ The notion that the universal system of nature exists by an 
eternally blind, unintended, succession, is as extravagapt as it is 
hypothetical. It is a mere assertion, without a single argument for 
its support ; and it is inconsistent with every phenomenon in nature, 
To assert that the world was made by chance, is to attribute an infi- 
nitude of power to a word without ameaning. It is to suppose that 
a fortuitous concurrence of atoms possesses all the secrets of infinite 
intelligence ; and that a power which has never been suspected of 
building the cottage of a peasant has built the universe !” 


These brief extracts will serve as a specimen of the author’s 
mode of reasoning, as well as of his principles, of the direc- 
tion of his thoughts, of the nature of his reflections, and of 
the general tendency of his labours. Short must our notice 
be of his history of the Jewish Dispensation, which is a per- 
spicuous narrative, ably arranged, and interspersed with pointed, 
judicious, and useful, observations. In reference to the fall, 
and the transgression of our first parents, Dr, Cogan remarks, 
justly and forcibly ; 


*¢ Whatever explanation may be given to some particulars in this 
narrative of Moses, concerning the transgression of Adam, whether 
they are to be received in a litera] sense, or in an allegorical sense, 
the grand truth remains the same. He transgressed. His guilt con- 
sisted in disobedience to a command, Whatever ideas we may enter- 
tain concerning the knowledge of good and evil, the sin consisted in 
its being unlawfully obtained,” 


This, of course, was the first instance of the punishment of 
the sin of disobedience, and it was strongly pressed on the 
minds of the Jews, under their dispensation, with a view to pre- 
serve them in that constant habit of obedience to God, from 
which alone they were taught to expect prosperity in this life, 
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and happiness in the life to come. The author’s character of 
David, though necessarily concise, is ably pourtrayed. 


** David possessed every qualification to render a nation secure, 
respectable, and happy. His talents and address discovered themselves 
tn his early youtn ; his courage was undaunted; his plans and regula- 
tions were wise ; and he had a well-directed zeal in the service of his 
God. His piety was ardent, pure, and sublime. His devotional 
sptrit relieved the cold formalities of external services, by inspiring the 
soul with the most exalied sentiments, the most reverential fear, the 
sincerest Iove and gratitude, towards the one God, the sovereign of 
universal natere. Although he sinned in some instances, far beyond 
what could have been expected froni such a character, yet his contri- 
tion was deep and sincere ; and it reflected an honour upon the purity 
of that religion, which a/one demands contrition for crimes which are 
perpetrated in other religions as acceptable services. Wad bis suc- 
eessors uniformly imitated his exemplary conduct, the complacent 
supermtendence of Providence would not have been withdrawn, 
miraculous interferences (interpositions) would have been unnecessary ; 
and sovereigns would have shewn themselves the genuine vicegerents 
ef Heaven, ly a conscientious obedience to the commands of Heaven. 
This appears to have been the happiest period in the whole Jewish 
history. Their dominions were extensive; they were in profound 
peace ; they were the admiration and envy of surrounding nations 
tor their richness and greatness. We may infer that they were, during 
this reign, the most eminent for their piety and virtue, and that the 
Deity was making good his promise to them, that their temporal 
prosperity should correspond with their obedience. But this pros- 
perity soon became a snare unto them, and the succeeding reign was 
the commencement of a degeneracy which was never subdued.” 


Having traced the history of the Jewish nation to the period 
when Jerusalem was destroyed, when idolatry pervaded the 
Jand, and when the people left their native country, and eourt- 
ed Egyptian bondage, he concludes this portion of his Disqui- 
sition with the following brief summary. 


«‘ We were taught, by the early part of the Jewish history, that no 
one can disobey the commands of God with impunity, no one can 
manifest a disposition to obey without'a recompense ; and we perceive, 
from the miuuter circumstances in the history of this peculiar people, 
that their idolatrous propensities constituted the grea? offence. Under 
the government, that was strictly theocratical, their sovereign ruler 
eonsidered this as the act of rebellion. When that form of govern- 
ment was discontinued, rewards and punishments, the smiles and the 
frowns of Providence, were dispersed in exact proportion, as king and 
subjects opposed or adopted the impious absurdities of Pagan super- 
stition. Whoever believes in a future state, believes that the moral 
gonduct of individuals will be amenable to a future tribunal. There 
is also a righteousness which exalteth a nation ; and there are immora- 
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lities which conduct to ruin, Under the Jewish economy the unpar- 
donable offence was idolatry. The national virtue consisted in the 
patronage aud observance of true religion. Neglects respecting 
these were invariably punished, obedieuce was amp!y rewarded.” 


Through the remaining part of this interesting and instructive 
volume, the insufficiency of our limits prevents us from follow- 
ing the author; but we can safely recommend the work, and 
indeed, all the other productions of this able and estimable 
writer, to the serious perusal and attention of the christian 
community. We shall wait with some impatience for the 
completion of his present plan, of which we shall, from 
inclination as well as from duty, take the earliest notice. 
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The Genuine Book. An Inquiry, or delicate Investigation, 
into the Conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales ; before Lords Erskine, Spe ncer, Grenville, and Ellen- 
borough, the four Special Commissioners of Inquiry, a appointed 
by his Majesty im the year 1806. Reprinted from an 
Authentic Copy, superintended through the Press by the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval. Sscond Edition, 8vo. Pp. 356, 18s. 
Jones, 1813. 


THE reader is not to suppose that the title-page which we have 
just transcribed was the title-page prefixed to the Report of the 
Commissioners, and to the observations on that report, pre- 
pared for publication, ou behalf of the Princess of Wales, by 
the late’ Mr. Perceval, in the year 1806. Nothing, indeed, 
could be more inapplicable or more inappropriate, to the 
whole of that unprecedented transaction, than the epithet 
which has been assigned to the * Investigation.” The subject 
of that investigation, indeed, was of a most delicate nature, but 
there is no one feature, by which the investigation itself was 
marked, to which, by the most overstrained refinement of 
politeness, delicacy could possibly be imputed ; indeed, if we 
were called upon to assign a distinctive appellation to the 
inquiry, we should almost be tempted to call it the Jndelicate 
Investigation. The title, however, is a matter of trifling con- 
sequence. The contents of that book, the publication of 
which, in an ungarbled state, we always deemed highly 
necessary, and for which we have never ceased to call, are at 
length before us, and having read the — publication at 
the time, we are enabled to assure our readers, that this is a 
faithful transcript. Now, then, that we om this inquiry, in a 
shape and form, which render it a fair subject for critica! 
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analysis, and for critical animadversion, we feel ourselves at 
full liberty to analyze the whole of these anomalous pro- 
ceedings, and to offer the honest sentiments of an inde- 
pendent mind, upon every part of them, with that decorum, 
indeed, which is due to the illustrious, and to the respectable, 
individuals, whuse sames and characters are, in some meastre, 
involved in the transaction, but, at the same time, with-that 
freedom which becomes au Englishman, when engaged in the 
examination of a question, affecting, in a certain degree, every 
subject of the realin. 

_ In our number for August, 1806, we strongly pressed the 
necessity of publishing a true account of this mysterious 
transaction ; and the reasons which we assigned for our opinion 
of that necessity, were justice to an injured lady, and satis- 
faction to the people of England, who were deeply interested 
in every thing connected with the security of the British 
throne, and with the purity of the illustrious family by which 
it is occupied. We then, emphatically, asked, “Is such a 
- charge to pass sub stlentio ? Can the nation be satisfied with 
a secret inyestigation of a subject, fraught with so many 
important consequences ? Who knows to what civil commo- 
tions, what bloodshed, what anarchy, we may be hereafter 
exposed by the cautious, and, we must add, most suspicious, 
silence, now observed.” Our readers must perceive, that we 
here alluded to a possible dispute about the legitimacy of a 
successor to the throne. And we are fully borne out in our 
apprehensions on that head, by the commissioners of inquiry 
themselves, who stated the transaction to he ‘ a matter of 
state, nearly touching the honour of his Majesty’s royal 
family, and, by possibility, affecting the succession to his 
Majesty’s crown.” Lord Moira, too, (whose conduct in the 
business must form the subject of particular observation) 
declared, that the transaction might give rise. to ‘* dreadful 
mistakes about succession to the throne.” In short, a charge 
of high treason against their future Queen, circumstanced 
too as she was at the time when it was preferred, could not 
fail to interest, in a lively manner, the feelings of, Englishmen, 
and to convince every impartial mind, that, as the charge had 
been publicly known, the whole investigation of it ought to be 
made public ; that all possibility of future doubt upon the 
business might be effectually averted. 

It is impossible, however, to do any thing like justice, toa 
subject of this important, and complicated, nature, without en- 
tering into a complete analysis of every distinct part, which 
bears at all upon the main charge; or upon those collateral 
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charges which have, most unaccountably, been made to grow 
out of it. ‘To the adoption of this course of proceeding we are 
equally impelled, by a sense of justice to the Princess of Wales, 
and by a sense of duty to the public. It will, of course, occupy 
a much more considerable space than can possibly be allotted 
to it, in one, or even in two, numbers. But we are persuaded, 
that our readers will not quarrel with us for the length of our 
strictures, On a matter of such intrinsic and relative import- 
ance. These strictures shall be pursued, for no other objects, 
than the promotion of justice, and the establishment of truth, 
without any reference to individual feeling ; without a wish to 
conciliate favour, without a fear of giving offence. In the 
order which we propose to observe, we shall pay no regard to 
the arrangement of the book itself, but shall proceed chronolo- 
gically, and, of cgurse, take first into our consideration what 
forms the last part of the book. We shall begin with the 
information of Lady Douglas, on which, as far as the public 
are, at present, informed, the whole inquiry proceeded ; we 
shall then notice the declarations of others, in support of her 
ladyship’s testimony ; we shall next direct our attention to the 
nature and effect of the commission under which the Lords 
Commissioners acted ; afterwards, we shall examine their re- 
port, and the evidence on which it is founded; the next 
object of consideration will be the defence of the party accused; 
and the consequences of this charge to her Royal Highness, 
with general reflections on the whole proceeding, will form the 
conclusion of ourremarks. Such is the path which we have 
chalked out for ourselves, and which we mean to pursue with 
a steady and even pace. 

It does not appear, very clearly, from the documents before 
us, by whom the report of his wife’s incontinence was first 
communicated to the Prince. It is evident, however, that 
calumnious reports to that effect had been some time in circu- 
lation, before Lady Douglas was called upon to make the 
statement which was the ostensible ground of the subsequent 
proceedings. And a more extraordinary, a more curious, and 
a more disgusting, farrago, than this notable statement pre- 
sents, never yet formed the foundation, we will not say, of a 
eriminal process, but of any serious inquiry. Let us not be 
mistaken ;—after the Prince had heard the facts alledged in that 
statement, all disfigured, distorted, and characterized, as they 
were, by the loose matter in which they were enveloped, it 
became his duty, as heir apparent to the British Throne, to 
institute some inquiry into the truth of such allegations. 

The statement appears to have been made after very serious 
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consideration, and to have been committed to writing; ands 
although Lady Douglas bespeaks some kind of indulgence for 
it, as she says, at the close of it, * I have drawn up this detail 
wz the best manner I could, and fear, from my never having 
before attempted a thing of the kind, it will be full of errors, 
and, being much fatigued from writing of it, from the original, 
in eight and forty hours; of the facts contained therein, I 
believe them to be correct; I am ready to assert, in the most 
solemn manner, that I know them all to be true ;” although, 
we say, the lady has here bespoken something like indulgence, 
yet, as she has shewn no kind of indulgence to the illustrious 
object of her attack ; and as her statement goes to charge that 
object with a load of infamy, with that which, if true, must 
destroy not only her character, but her life, we feel not the 
smallest disposition to extend fndulgence to herself. No; from 
us she shall have justice, strict, impartial justice ; but neither 
lenity nor indulgence. She has fearlessly accused another, 
and her accusation shall be fearlessly met and examined. Her 
statement is like a gossip’s story at a christening; full of tittle- 
tattle, of scandal, of calumny, of abuse, and, above all, of 
tedious, disgusting, egotism. 

It is perfectly clear, from the very nature of the case, that the 
Prince of Wales, by whose order this statement is alledged to 
have been made, meant her to confine it to such circumstances 
as bore cither immediately on the main facts of the reported 
pregnancy and delivery of the Princess, or on such parts of her 
conduct as had a direct, or indirect, reference thereto. But 
her ladyship, who seems to possess as much self-importance as 
ever fell to the lot of an individual, chose to give a greater 
latitude to the order, by extending it to “‘ the whole circum- 
stances of her acquaintance with her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales.” Even with this she is not satisfied, for 
she details all the minutiz of her own life, al] the circumstan- 
ces of Sir John’s affection for her, and of her affection for Sir 
John, during the period of her reception at Montague House, 
with a numerous train of et czteras, which have as much to 
do with the pregnancy or profligacy of the Princess, as with the 
colour of Sir John’s beard ; or the Penelopean constancy of the 
lady, in her virgin state. She felt it, forsooth, her ‘‘ duty, 
as a subject, to comply, without hesitation, with his Royal 
Highness’s commands.” She seems to have forgotten, that 
her duty, as a sulyject, bound her only to an obedience to the 
commands of her sovereign ; and that the Prince of Wales, at 
this, time, was only a subject himself; but accuracy of senti- 
ment, and clearness of ideas, are not to be reckoned among 
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the estimable qualities of Lady Douglas’s mind. Having 
stated that her compliance with this order has arisen from a 
sense of her duty as a subject, she immediately assigns another 
reason for it: “ and I did so, because I conceived, even 
putting aside the rights of an heir apparent, his Reyal High- 
ness was justified in informing himself as to the actions of his 
wife, who, from all the iyformation which he had collected,” (pray 
how did Lady Douglas know, at this time, what information 
the Prince had collected, respecting the conduct of the Prin- 
cess; and where did she learn that ‘he had received any infor- 
mation on the subject ?) * seemed so likely to disturb the 
tranquillity of the country ; and it appeared to me, that, in so 
doing, his Royal Highness evinced his earnest regard for the 
real interest of the country, in endeavouring to prevent such a 
person from, perhaps, one day, placing a spurious heir upon the 
English throne, and which his Royal Highness has, indeed, a 
right to fear, and communicate to the Sov ereign, as ‘the Prin- 
cess of Wales told me, ‘If she were discovered in bringiug 
her son* into the world, she would give the Prince of Wales the 
credit of it, for that she had slept two nights in the year she 
was pregnant in Carlton House.’ ”’ 

As to the right of a husband to investigate the actions of his 
wife, the weight of Lady Douglas’s testimony to its existence 
could not be very necessary to the Prince of Wales, because it 
isa right which nobody, since the first institution of marriage, 
had ever been known to call in question. But what, in the 
name of justice and common sense, had this woman to do with 
either the Prince’s motives or his rights? She was called 
upon, not to play the monitor, the guide, or the parasite, but 
simply, as a witness, to state facts, within her own cogni- 
zance, on a charge affecting the life of an illustrious individual. 
But it i is highly important to the formation of a right judgment 
on this case, to mark the temper, the disposition of mind, with 
which the testimony of this wholesale accuser is given. This 








* As this extraordinary declaration imputed to the Princess of 
Wales, was made in the month of May, or June, 1802, on the first 
communication of her pregnancy to Lady Douglas, we should de glad 
to know, how the Princess could anticipate the ser of the child with 
which she is charged to have been pregnant; or what woman, under 
similar circumstances, would speak with such decision of ‘* her son,” 
as if the child were actually iu existence! These minute circum- 
stances, apparently trivial, are of essential importance, in a case of 
this extraordinary nature, and in the examination of ap evidence still 
more extraordinary. 
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it is, which, independently of all other circumstances, gives a 
colour and complexion to her evidence, neither to be over- 
looked, nor tobe mistaken. Never surely did an information, 
on so grave and important a charge, open in such a loose, de- 
sultory, and irrelevant, manner. The contemptuous appella- 
tion of “ such a person,” applied to the Princess of Wales, to 
the future queen of this country, sufficiently betrays tlie 
temper in which the information was drawn up. 

As if two reasons were not sufficient to justify her to her 
own mind for the testimony she was about to give, she thinks 
it expedient to assign a third, which we shall give in her own 
elegant and inpressive language. 


** As an Englishwoman, educated” (where, in the name of gram- 
mer, and of all the elementary principles of education ?) ‘ in the 
highest respectful attachment to the royal family ; as the daughter of 
an English officer, who has all his life received the most gracious 
marks of approbation and protection from his Majesty, and from his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and as the wife of an officer, 
whom our beloved King has honoured with a public mark of his 
approbation, and who is bound to the royal family by ties of respectful 
regard and attachment, which nothing can ever break, I feel it my 
duty ta make known the Princess of Wales's sentiments and conduct, 
now, and whensoever I may be called upon.” 


. Here she confesses it to be her duty, as an Englishwoman, as 
the daughter of one officer, and as the wife of another, to make 
known to the Prince of Wales the sentiments and the conduct 
of the Princess. Now this duty, so arising out of her situation 
in life, must, of necessity, as our readers will instantly per- 
ceive, have been equally imperative upon her, at every period 
of her life. 1!t follows then, of course, that it was her duty to 
make known the sentiments and the conduct of the Princess of 
Wales, as soon as she became acquainted with them ;. and yet 
the fact is, that the alledged communication of the Princess’s 
pretended pregnancy was made to her, according to her own 
account, in the spring of 1802, and this loyal Englishwoman, 
this daughter and this wife of an officer, did not discharge what 
she acknowledges to have been her duty, but kept the whole 
locked up within her own bosom, at least concealed from the 
Prince of Wales, till the day of this information, the third of 
December, 1805, or till a very short time previous to it. And, 
she admits, that she never made it known till she had quar- 
relled with the Princess, and till, in point of fact, the Princess 
had forbidden her the heuse,-and ordered her doors to be shut 
against her. We say nétliing about the gross breach of con- 
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fidence involved in this transaction, and which, in the estima- 
tion of this Englishwoman, is not worthy of even the slightest 
notice, because, we are well aware, that the principles of pri- 
vate honour must bend before the sterner mandates of 
justice. 

** By the desire of the heir apparent,” then, Lady Douglas 
begs leave to state, that Sir John took a house at Blackheath, 
for the benefit of the air, and from its vicinity to Chatham, in 
1801; that she was herself delivered of a daughter, upon the 
17th of February, in the same year; and that in April follow- 
ing, they established their residence at their new abode. All 
facts certainly of great importance, and tending most mate- 
rially to elucidate the charge of high treason. Inthe month 
of November following, as Lady Douglas was sitting in her 
parlour, the aspect of which, and the colour of the paper and 
hangings, she has unaccountably omitted to state, to her 
‘* great surprize,” she saw the Princess of Wales, elegantly 
dressed in a lilac satin pelisse, primrose-coloured half-boots, 
and a small lilac satin travelling cap, faced with sable ;”— 
but whether her surprize was occasioned by the appearance of 
the Princess, or by the lilac satin pelisse, we regret our inability 
to inform our readers. Lady D., however, took it into her 
head, or rather ‘¢ old Lady Stuart,” who happened to be with 
her, put it into her head, that her Royal Highness wanted to 
come in out of the snow, and that she should go out to her. 
Lady D. accordingly went out, and the Princess, with great 
condescension, walked in; but first saying, “ I believe you are 
Lady Douglas, and you have a very beautiful child ; I should 
like to see it.”” The very beautiful child, unfortunately, was in 
town, and could not be seen. But the Princess, nevertheless, 
stayed an hour, laughing at Lady Stuart, who “ being a singu- 
lar character, talked all kind of nonsense.” She then en- 
quired after Sir John Douglas and Sir Sidney Smith, shook 
hands with the lady, and departed. We are then told of Sir 
Sidney Smith’s asthma, of his having an airy apartment at Sir 
John’s, as he “suffered extremely when the weather was 
foggy in town ;” of the date of his friendship with Sir John ; 
of Sir John’s desire that his lady would pay him every friendly 
attention; and of many other events. equally important, and 
equally illustrative of the charge of high treason. 

The Princess of Wales, most unhappily for herself, followed 
up this first condescension, by an invitation of Sir John and 
Lady D., to dinner, at Montague House. An intimacy now 
took place between the Princess and her new acquaintance, 
who thus gratefully marks the unexpected, and unmerited, 
T2 
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honour which she received. “ In ashort time, the Princess 
became so extravagantly fond of me, that, however flattering 
it might be, it was certainly very troublesome.” With equal 
gratitude she proceeds to ‘detail other instances of what she 
conceives to be the folly of the Princess, and of her own 
modesty; and, as these details have such an immediate and 
important connexion with the treasonable facts which it was 
her object to charge on the Princess, we shall not do her the 
injustice to give them in any other language than her own. 


** Leaving her attendants below, she would push past my servant, 
and run up stairs into my bed-chamber, kiss me, take me in her arms, 
and tell me Iwas beautiful, saying she had never loved any woman 
so much; that she would regulate my dress, for she delighted in 
setting off a pretty woman; and such high-flown compliments that 
women are never used to pay to each other. I used to beg her Royal 
Highness not to feed my self-love, as we had all enough of that,* 
without encouraging one another. She would then stop, and enu- 
merate all my good points I had, saying, she was determined to teach 
me to set them off. She would dada ‘Oh! believe me, you are 
quite beautiful, different from almost any English woman,’ (difte- 
rent indeed!) ‘ your arms are fine beyond imagination, your lust is 
very good, and your eyes, Oh! [ never saw such eyes—all other women 
who have dark eyes, look fierce, bet your’s, (my dear Lady Doug]as) 
are nothing Lut softness and sweetness, and yet quite dark,’ &c. &c., 
&c. &c. Ke. KC. Kc, &c. Kc. &c. 


Did we want the measure of this woman’s mind, the passage 
we have quoted would suffice to give it us. We should require 
no other standard of her mental perfections. If the Princess 
were. really so playfully good-humoured with her, as thus to 
panegyrize her personal charms, (though some might be tempt- 
ed to suspect, that the Princess only took delight in bantering 
a woman, of whose weakness and vanity she must have received 
a very early impression) we venture, without fear of contra- 
diction, to assert, that Lady Douglas is the only woman, placed 
above the situation of a house maid in the scale of society, 
who would, under any circumstances, have repeated such 
panegyrics, much less upon an occasion of so grave and serious 
a nature, as that upon which she was now employed in giving 
her testimony. We request the earnest attention of our 
readers to the passag< we are now about to quote, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the temper with which this testimony was 





* Many a true word spoken in jest.—Rey. 
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delivered ;—and they must observe, that it refers to a very early 
period of Lady D.’s acquaintance with the Princess, and 
before she knew any thing of the criminal facts, which, she 
asserts, was afterwards communicated to her. 


«© Whenever the Princess visited us, either Sir John, or I, returned 
home with her and her party quite to the door ; and if be were out, I 
went with her Royal Highness, and took my footman, for we soon saw 
that her Royal Highness was a very singular and a very indiscreet 

woman, and we resolved to be always very careful and guarded with 
her ; and when she visited us, if amy visitor, WHOSOBVER, came to our 
jeune they were put into another room, and they could not see the 
Princess, or be in her society, unless she positively desired it. How- 
ever ber Royal Highness forgot her high station (and she was always 
forgetting it); we trust, and hope, and feel satisfied, we never for 
a moment lost sight of her being the wife of the heir apparent.” 


Though in this passage ignorance and folly abound, beyond 
all example, there is still lurking beneath them, no inconsider- 
able portion of what we should denominate low cunning. It 
conveys insinuations of the most unwarrantable, because the 
most abominable, nature, which are no inapt preparatives for 
the accusations which are to follow. ‘The mind of the reader 
is, by this means, led on, as it were, from irregularity to folly, 
from folly to indiscretion, from indiscretion to vice, from vice 
to crime. Lady Douglas, throughout her statement, is par- 
ticularly solicitous to convince the Prince, that she and her 
husband never paid any respect to the Princess on her own 
account. The object of such solicitude is too plain to require 
explanation; but it displays the grossest ignorance ; for she 
ought to have known, that the Princess, as a Princess in her 
own right, the daughter of a sovereign Prince, and the niece 
of the King of England, is entitled to every possible mark of 
respect, on her own account, and independently of her relative 
rank and station, from every one of his Majesty’s subjects. 
And she could know little of the manly, honourable, and truly 
gentlemanly, mind of the Prince, if she could expect to curry 
favour with him, by treating, with marked. disrespect, so 
new a relative, and so distinguished a member of the Royal 
family. 

We must now, to use a Parliamentary phrase, report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again, next month; when we shall 
resume our examination of these most extraordinary, and, in 
many respects, most important, documents. Lest, however, 
any doubt should, in the mean time, be entertained of our own 
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opinion on the result of this inquiry, we think it necessary to 
state, in the most unqualified terms, our full and entire con- 
viction of the perfect innocence and purity of the Princess of 
Wales. As to the conduct of Lord Eldon, in granting an 
injunction to prevent the publication of this book, in 1807, 
under a penalty of five thousand pounds; and in quietly 
acquiescing, at least, in its publication at present ; we confess 
our total inability to reconcile it, or to account for it. If it 
were illegal to publish it, at that time, we are at a loss to know 
what constitutes its legality at present; if in 1807, the attorney- 
general felt himself called upon to demand the interposition 
of the court of chancery to prevent the publication, .why does 
the attorney-general remain quiescent on the subject in 1813 ? 
And if the chancellor thought himself justified in interposing 
his authority, in so peremptory and decisive a manner, then, why 
does he not exert himself for the same purpose now? There is 
an apparent inconsistency in this, which we have, in vain, 
attempted to reconcile ; and which, nevertheless, the high opi- 
nion which we entertain of the knowledge and integrity of 
Lord Eldon, inclines us to believe, may be reconciled. By 
us, however, it had always been understood, that the colt 
of chancery could only interfere with literary productions, 
for two objects, the preservation of public morals, and the 
security of private property ; where the propriety and necessity 
of such interposition are perfectly obvious. And, on this 
belief, had the injunction been addressed to us, we should have 
resisted it, by every proper and legal means. Indeed, to 
ascertain the extent of the power of the court of chancery to 
interfere with literary publications, is of such importance to 
the literary world, that we once more invite the attention of 
our readers and correspondents to the subject. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The Afsculapian Mentor, or Faithful Guide to the history of the 
Huinan Species, and most important lranches of Medical Philosophy, 
combined with moral reflections, and enforced ly religious precepts. 
By the Rev. Edward Barry, M. D. Rector of St. Mary's, Walling- 
ford. Pp. 188, 8vo. 5s. Longman and Co, 


Tue author very properly considers the union of the two professions, 
medicine and divinity, as perfectly compatible, the promulgators of 
Christianity having all practised the healing art. There is.certainly a 
much more intimate connection between these offices, than is 
generally supposed. The time is, doubtless, fast approaching when 
the practice of physic will chiefly be the application of practical ethics 
to individual cases. Several distinguished physicians, at the head of 
whom is Dr. Cogan, have demonstrated the relations of religious and 
medical kowledge ; and it must be equally laudable in Dr. Barry, as a 
divine, to elucidate and apply the principles of medicine and divinity. 
In an address to the pupil, he observes, ‘‘ if a house be damaged, it 
can be repaired ; if a fortune be expended, by diligence and economy 
it may be replaced ; if even character be injured, by perseverance in 
future good conduct it may be rectified; but if the springs of life and 
health be once seriously undermined, that artificer is God alone, who 
can restore them!” Thedissolute, the intemperate, the violent, and 
those addicted to extremes of every kind, should remember this, and 
not vainly expect that a pill or a draught can or should arrest the arm 
of death, which they thoughtlessly and prematurely drew down on 
their own heads. After vindicating the use of medical knowledge 
(a little of which, however, is rather dangerous) and shewing its 
necessity to the public to preserve them from the arts of designing 
quacks, he proves that such knowledge, even although not very 
profound, will rather make men more diffident than confident in the 
powers of drugs. Inthe prefatory matter we also find very proper 
morning and evening prayers for students at school; and, conse- 
quently, adapted to the use of yoang families. A short history of 
medicine is next given; this is followed by brief explanations of 
anatomy, surgery, botany, chemistry, acids, alkalies, metals, pneu- 
matics, electricity, galvanism, general description of the human 
body; diseases, fevers, cow-pock, measles, consumption, apoplexy, 
palsy, jaundice, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, diseases of sedentary 
persons ; remedies for drowning, burning, suffocating, &c. intoxica- 
tion, passions, hanging, stroke of lightning, poisons, &c. &c.. In 
a new edition we would recommend the author to substitute dysentery 
for cholera morbys. The ‘general precepts on the important con- 
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cerns of health, and of acquiring the habits of a well-ordered mind,’ 
contain so much practical wisdom, and are so necessary to be observed, 
that they should be affixed in a conspicuous part of all schools, nur- 
sery-rooms, or places frequented by youth. In what may be termed 
the morality of medicinal instruction, the author is very judicious. 
In some of his scientific definitions we might find expressions less 
correct; such, for instance, in his account of fermentation, which is 
called “‘ a spontaneous motion produced in vegetable matter,” Xe. 
The imputation of spontaneity is inapplicable to inert matter. The 
author will excuse us for offering a less exceptionable definition of 
fermentation. Whenever any vegetable matter is deprived of life 
and exposed to the action of the atmosphere, and the influence of a 
certain degree of heat, (the former externally compressing, the latter 
internally expanding it) the equilibrium of its component parts is 
destroyed ; and their principles made to re-act on each other This 
mechanical agitation disposes them in a new order, they become mixed 
in new proportions, whence very different products result. These 
products vary according to the nature of the substances acted on, and 
that internal motion called fermentation may be either farinary, 
vinous oY acetous, as preparatory to the manufacture of bread, an 
intoxicating liquor, or vinegar. The process of vegetable putrefaction 
is so slow, and in itself so disagreeable to investigate, that. it is very 
doubtful whether it has any real resemblance to fermentation. It 
seems more rational to conclude that it is a simple dissolution, the 
liquid and gaseous matter being carried off by the atmosphere, while 
the solid parts are gradually reduced to their primitive elements of 
vegetable mould. It has, indeed, been usual for chemists to speak 
of ‘‘a pnirefactive fermentation,” and also of ‘* spontaneous mo- 
tion ;” but the Jatier we have seen is totally erroneous, and the former 
is a mere theoretic deduction, unsanctioned by any critical inquiry. 
Dr. B. however, is more successful in his reflections, and his con- 
cluding remarks on describing the ‘‘ internal parts of the human 
body,” will not displease the reader. 


‘© How nice and complicate a machinery must that be, upon which 
the several functions necessary to existence depend! Whata multi- 
tude of concurring causes are requisite to keep up the vital system ! 
How many parts must conjointly operate to carry on the process of 
life for the shortest period of time! Observe the heart pumping at 
the centre of the body at the rate of 80 strokes in a minute; one 
set of pipes carrying the stream away from it, another set bringing 
i its course the fluid back to it again; the lungs performing their 
elaborate office ; viz. distending and contracting their many thousand 
vesicles, by a reciprocation, which cannot cease for a minute; the 
stomach exercising its powerful chemistry; the bowels silently pro- 
pelling the changed aliment, collecting from it as it proceeds, and 
transmitting to the blood an incessant supply of prepared and assimi- 
Jated nourishment; that blood pursuing its course; the liver, the 


kidneys, the parotid, with many other known and distinguished glands, 
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drawing off from it all the while their proper secretions. Think of 
this, and then observe how the body itself, the case which holds this 
machinery, is rolled and jolted, and tossed about; the mechanism 
remaining unhurt, and with very little molestation, even of its nicest 
motions ; observe this, and then reflect how firmly every part must 
be secured—how carefully surrounded—how well tied down and 
packed together by nature’s appropriate cordage of cartilage and liga- 
ments ! 


‘ With awful joy I view this frame of mine, 
Stupendous monument of pow’r divine 


«© That God seeth in darkness, and that from him nothing is hidden, 
his knowledge of, and power over, our most inward parts plainly 
show. He ‘formed,’ and he, therefore, ‘ possesseth,’ as his own 
property, our ‘ reins ;’ and is, consequently, privy to all those affec- 


tions and desires which flow from thence. ‘The Hebrews ascribe to 


the reins or kidneys knowledge, such as joy, pain, and pleasure; 
hence, in the scripture, it is often said, that ‘ God searcheth the 
hearts and the reins.’ ”’ 


There are many other original and selected truths in this volume, 
which we might gratify the reader in quoting ; but we think few 


persons, whether learned or unlearned, and particularly the heads of 


tamilies, will deem it unworthy their perusal at jength. Dr. B, adopts 
the opinion of Dr. Cadogan that the gout is occasioned by indolence, 
intemperance, and vexation ; the same causes give birth to many other 
diseases, according to the constitutional diathesis of the patient. The 
author’s advice, therefore, to young men not to marry into families 
having the hereditary diseases cf scrofula or mania, is equally wise 
and humane. ‘lo suffer such diseases to extinguish themseives would 
be incomparably wiser than Malthus’s plan of late marriages, to check 
redundant population. Dr. B. like every other enlightened and 
honest man, is a friend to vaccination. _ Its interested enemies are stil] 
numerous; yet ‘‘ prejudice usuaily dies hard, but die it mus?!” 
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To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Tae approbation you have expressed of the speeches of Mr. © \n- 
NING, at the last election for LiverPoot, and the gratification which 
the result of that election has evidently aiforded you, indaces ic to 
transmit for insertion, in the miscellaneous part of your patriotic 
publication, an article, entitled “ the Reviewer Reviewed.” It op- 
peared at different times in the Liverpool Courier, but as many of 
your readers have not access to that respectable print, I wish it to by 
made more generally known through the medium of your Review 
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and Ihave no doubt, from the motives which influence me to make 
this request, but that you will immediately comply with it. 

In justice to Mr. Cannine, I think it proper to notice an error, 
clearly unintentional, of the editor of the New QuartTerty Review, 
anD Britisn Cotonrar Reerster, who, in No. 4 of that excellent 
work, p. 432, takes it for granted, that Mr. Cannrne was once an 
advocate for parliamentary reform with Mr. Pitt ; the fact is other- 
wise, for at no period of his iife has Mr. Cawnine been an advocate 
for parliamentary reform. He was a bey at school at the time when 
Mr. Pirr was engaged in that cause, and hisconnection with that 
ILLUSTRIOUS STATESMAN Was formed many years after Mr. Pitt had 
ceased, on grounds highly satisfactory to the country, to support it. 
Mr. CanxninG never was a member of any soeiety for that object out 
of parliament; he took his seat for the first time, in the House of 
Commons, in the session of 1794, and he never gave a vote in favour 
of parliamentary reform. Mr. Roscoe's charge of apostacy is truly 
‘contemptible. I trust, if the editor of the New Quarterly Review 
should see this communication, he will, in the succeeding number 
of that work, correct the inadvertent error referred to. 


Winchester, 20th February, 1810. ALFRED. 


Mr. Roscoe on Mr. Canning’s Speeches ; or the Reviewer Reviewed. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 


The motives which induced Mr. Roscoe to appear before the 
public as the reviewer of the addresses delivered by Mr. Canning, 
during the Jate election, are stated by him to be “‘ the fear that his 
silence might be attributed to his acquiescence in the reasonings of 
Mr. Canning,” on the topics of peace and reform, and the conviction 
that many ‘* considerate and candid persons’ conceive Mr. Canning’s 
‘decisions conclusive, and that he has not only refuted the arguments 
of his opponents, but effectually sealed their doom.” From this ex- 
ardium it would be very natural to conclude, that Mr. Canning’s 
strictures upon his political opponents must at least have been sup- 
ported by strong probabilities, and that his ‘‘ reasonings” having wrought 
conviction in the minds of ‘‘ considerate’ persons, must either have 
been very logically conducted, or woven with no common arts of 
sophistry.—After this acknowledgment of the power of Mr. C.’s 
arguments, it is therefore not a little remarkable that Mr. R. should 
immediately adopt the stale arts of low controvertists, and proclaim 
the production to be utterly devoid of talent and argument. He is 
disappointed in Mr. C.’s speeches—instead of ‘* grave and sober 
yemarks” he finds ‘‘ crude and inconsiderate notions’’—‘‘ instead of 
convincing arguments, authoritative assertions: instead of just and 
extended views, the most narrow and unaccountalle prejudices.” In 


the name of common sense, why does Mr. Roscoe then ‘‘ come out 
against adead dog?’ Why grasp a sword to fight a fly? Surely 
his political reputation could not suffer from such an opponent, and 
he m‘ght have very safely ‘ gratified his indolence,” and left his 
character wholly in the hands of public opinion. In such a strange 
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confusion of thought, produced no doubt by the conflict of party 
feelings and sober reason, in an atlempt to be dispassionate, does Mr. 
R. commence his review, an instance of mental cloudiness little 
favourable to his pretensiens to an ability to regulate the complex 
system of government by extended reforms. One of two conclusions 
must follow from this statement, and on either side the mental 
peccability of our political oracle is laid open to the contemplation 
of bis admirers. Either the speeches of Mr. Canning, which Mr. R. 
represents as having convinced ‘* many considerate and candid men,” 


are of a very different character to that ascribed to them; or the 


attributes of considerateness and candour, are the attributes only of 
weak and foolish men, and those qualities which have been hitherto 
regarded as forming the strength and ornament of the human mind, 
are become its deterioration and shame. If Mr. C.’s speeches be so 
contemptible, and Mr.R. fail to refute them, then the greater will 
be his shame to be foiled by a shadow ; if he put them down, victory 
isnohonour. There is an impolicy, therefore, as well asa folly, in this 
method of stultifying an antagonist, and then proceeding seriously 
to refute him. 

But, notwithstanding this effusion of party spleen, to which even 
the philosophy of Mr. R. is evidently not superior; and the sweeping 
inference to be drawn from it, that Mr. Canning is a man of small 
talents, which assertion may probably be “‘ decisive” with ‘ the con- 
siderate and candid men” of Mr..R.’s party, a refutation of 65 pages, 
is a sufficient proof that Mr. C.’s addresses are regarded as somewhat 
formidabie.—Mr. Roscoe has felt them to be so personally. His 
words are, “ J found those princtples which I was known. to entertain 
controverted as ignorant theories,” and ‘‘ I cannot Lut feel some appre- 
hensions, that ‘‘ my silence might le attributed to my acquiescence in 
the reasonings of Mr. C. or my inability fo answer them.” Mr. R. 
has therefore felt them to bear with some weight upon Aimse//, and 
upon the party of which he is the leader; and in this conclusion we 
acquiesce. The speeches of Mr. Canning, taken in connexion with 
the circumstances of his election, have both overcome the party itself, 
and the efforts of Mr. Roscoe’s pen. They have proclaimed to the 
nation, that his party, with all its bustling consequence, is a miror 
party; and that neither his political writings nor his influence have 
converted the town to his opinions. The principles of Mr. Canning 
are honestly displayed in his speeches. Being known to hold such 
principles, he was invited to become a candidate; explaining them 
without disguise from day to day, he was supported; as his election 
proceeded, he was, as Mr. R.truly enough says, even more explicit, 
yet he was supported with redoubled ardour, and at length placed in 
the chair by a most triumphant majority. What does all this prove, 
but that Mr. Roscoe’s pamphlets have been so much waste paper at 
home, however they may have been regarded abroad; that he has 
toiled on the stubborn soi] of Liverpool, in vain ; and that his argu- 
ments, though backed with al] ‘he industry of the party, and his own 
appeals to the passions; that his influence, though supported by 
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anniversaries, and feasts, and speeches; by the extravagant flattery 
of his retainers, and by the promises of peace and commerce ; have 
both failed to win over a majority to his standard, and to effect the 
renunciation of those political opinions which have so long and so 
honourably distinguishel the town of Liverpool. That Mr. Roscoe 
should feel himself humbied, is natural; his inefficiency, as 
well as the weakness of his pasty, has been pruclaimed to the world ; 
that he is piqeed, is placed beyond ati doubt, by his having mixed 
himself with the coatroyersy personally; but whether by this new 
effort of his pen ue is likely to retrieve the disaster, and recover the 
blow, remains still tu be examined. 

‘The instances we have produced of the contradiction and confusion 
of Mr. Roscoe's ideas, are not the only ones to be found, even in his 
introductory remarks. Not only does paragraph war with paragraph, 
but sentence with sentence ; and so /ucid is the mind of the reviewer, 
that it cannot afford him light enough to travel without entanglement, 
through but six pages of prefatory matter. This may appear rather 
strange to those who have regarded Mr. R. as a great man, because 
he is an ingenious andan industrious one ; who estimate him by the 
prettiness of his poetry, andthe bulk of his quartos: but we take 
the fact as we find it. 

The very first sentence in the ‘* review” states it as an advantage 
recenily acquired by the people, ‘‘ that the persons who offer them- 
selves for the representatives of the country fiad it necessary to state 
more at large, than was formeriy done, the nature of their political 
opinions, and the grounds on which they solicit the suffrages of the 
electors ;” yet in the sixth page we find it among other grave charges 
brought against Mr, Canning, that whereas Mr. Roscoe had been 
pleased to expect, that Mr. Canning, ‘‘ zn his addresses to the electors 
of Liverpool, would olserve somewhat of that caution and reserve 
which his hatits as a minister must have induced,” he had, indeed, 
found ‘“ the very reverse” of what he expected ; and, ‘‘ instead of 
reserve, the most open declaration of his sentiments.” And that this is 
imputed to Mr. Canning asa fault, appears plain from this ‘* reserve” 
being mentioned among those excellencies which Mr, Roscoe 
expected to find in him, and ‘* his open declaration of his sentiments” 
among those defects which have lowered him in Mr. Roscoe’s estima- 
tiou, and, in his opinion, made him amenable tothe public. That 
in this instance Mr. Roscoe’s pen has been rather an unfaithful 
secretary of bis opinions, we doubt not; but it stands as another proof 
of the feeble manner in which that pen is wielded, and of that 
intellectual cloudiness which spreads its shadow over the whole of his 
political conceptions. 

We are ready to admit that Mr. R. 1s not indisposed to a candidate's 
making the most open declaration of bis sentiments; on the contrary, 
the propriety of doing so forms a part of his political creed. We 
suppose him to belong to that class of politicians who would turn 
the representative into the delegate; bind him with instructions, 
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to undergo a formal trial; destroy bis.free agency as a man; and 
emasculate him as asenator, Why, then, does Mr. Roscoe blame Mr 

Canning ? We wil! endeavour in a few words to fill up the chasms 
which break tbe continuity of thought in the passages we have cited. 
He is offended, not because Mr C. was frank, but because he was 
frank on the wrong side: not because there was ‘‘ a decforation of 
sentiments,” but because those sentiments ‘were adverse to the opinions 
of Mr. Roscoe's party: because Mr. Canning cid not stoop ta 
prejudice and passion, join in the hue and cry against government, 
preach up indefinite reforms, inveigh against nameless corruptions, 
aud round his periods with a canting sentimentalism, and an affected 
philanthropy. If there is any meaning in the passages we have re- 

ferred to, it is that Mr. Canning was to blame for speaking his own 
sentiments; and then where is Mr. Roscoe’s candour? If there is 

no meaning in them, where is Mr. Roscoe's wit ? 

But Mr. Canning offered to his auditors.‘ authorilative assertions, 
instead of convincing arguments.” This is another charge, for ‘* the 
open declaration of his sentiments” is one; declaring them without 
offering ‘‘ convincing arguments” in theif support is another; and 
this is not a distinction of ours, but of Mr. Roscoe’s. Mr. Canning, 
we allow, did not enter into an extended argument on any of the 
pumerous points on which he made so ‘‘ open a declaration of his 
sentiments.’ The state of the poll, however, sufficiently shows that 
the arguments he did use, were convincing enough to his friends, 
and had they been more extended, there is little hope that they would 
have convinced his enemies. But the idea of finding a string of 
dependant syllogisms in an election. address is ridiculous; and it is 
scarcely consistent with the courtesy that one gentleman owes to 
another, to sit down and write .a review of extemporaneous pro- 
ductions, and to bring the effusions of the hustings to as strict and 
unlimited a scrutiny in the closet, as though the speaker had subse- 
quently written down his own speeches, weighed every word, and 
given to them the precision of a formal treatise. Such productions 
are rather to be considered.as a declaration of opinions on which the 
party is supposed to have formed, in some degree, its judgment, and 
which have been reasoned upon at large in other places, and in 
another manner; and in judging of them, the arguments which have 
been educed by the speaker himself on more formal occasions, or by 
the party espousing the same principles, are in justice to be considered. 
Otherwise, easy enough is the task, to take an address of this kind, 
and say the question is not discussed ; hence many assertions, but few 
arguments, and the ignorant may possibly wonder at the sagacity of 
the man who has made so wonderous a discovery. Of this principle 
Mr. Roscoe himself has been more sensible than observant, as we 
shall have occasion to show in the sequel. He confesses in his opening 
paragraph, ‘‘ that during the heat of an election much may | le aver- 
looked and much excused,” and that ‘‘ the /eading opinions” only of 
a candidate are the fair subjects of examination, But this apparent 
cendour vanishes as he proceeds, Mr. Roscoe reviews by more rigid 
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canons of criticism, and many a phrase and monosyllable, is tortured 
with unrelenting severity, to extort a confession of guilty meaning ; 
and which had never been guilty, but for the pains of the rack, and 
the ingenuity of the inquisitor.—We do not, however, intend the 
gezeral observation on the claims of election addresses to criticism of 
the most candid kind, to be considered as necessary to prop up Mr. 
Canning’s addresses against the attack of Mr. Roscoe. As for them, 
we hope to show, to the satisfaction of every candid reader, that even 
the extemporaneous effusions of Rodney-street have been assailed in 
vain by the studied efforts of Mr. Roscoe; though matured in the 
shades and leisure of Allerton. 

We wish, for the sake cf Mr. Roscoe’s reputation for candour and 
benignity of disposition, that we could pass over the paragraph in the 
7th page of his review, in which there is a charge, partly expressed 
and parily insinuated, against Mr. Canning, which, having no natural 
connexion with any. question at issue between him and his opponents, 
carries with it a gratuitous illiberality, and, what we should not have 
expected from Mr. Roscoe, a feeling of political malignity, as unjus- 
tifiable in charity, as it is unsupported by fact. The charge is, that 
Mr. Canning did not adopt the ‘* decisive tone,” to which Mr. R. 
adverts, early in the election, that it was not till the parties became 
heated in the contest, that he began to enforce his sentiments and 
that ‘* 24 may, perhaps, without any breach of charity, le presumed, 
that he thought tt necessary to le apprixed of the sentiments of those 
who hal undertaken to support him, Lefore he disclosed his own.” 

The inferences to be drawn from the very ungentlemanly insinua- 
tion are, that had Mr. Canning foreseen any prejudice. to his elec- 
tion likely to arise from the free disclosure of his sentiments, he 
would have been whelly silent on political subjects; that he prac- 
tised a refined finesse upon the electors by suffering them to “ heat” 
their feelings in his cause before he made known his opinions, 
and that, had it not been for the accidental circumstance of a 
strongly contested election, he would have kept them wholly 
in the dark as to his views on public affairs, and have deceived and 
tricked them. If Mr. Canuing had emerged from the obscurity of 
private life to the notice of the town of Liverpool, this insinuation 
would even then have been sufficiently repelled by the evident 
frankness which marked his character during the contest; but, 
as circumstances stand, the charge is as ungrounded as it is unhand- 
some. Mr. Canning’s principles were known and well knuwn be- 
fore he was invited, and there is not an opinion expressed in his 
addresses which he was not known previously to hold. Was 
there even a child in Liverpool who knew not that Mr. Canning 
was a supporter of the crders in council? an opposer of parliamen- 
tary reform? and an advocate for the strenuous carrying on of 
the war? the three points in which he most differed from Mr. R. 
and the unsuccessful candidates. To speak of his suppressing his 
sentiments until his party was sufficiently heated to tolerate them 
is, therefore, worse than foliy. So far from his principles being 
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unknown, he was invited to Liverpool Lecause of his principles. 
So far from his seeking to hide them, he speaks of them in his 
answer to the invitation as of such notoriety, that by them and 
by his public conduct alone he was known to those who had invited 
him. These papers were immediately printed, so that they were read, 
and Mr. C.’s principles brought before the bar of the public before 
he had an opportunity of addressing the electors personally. In 
his written address, published upon his arrival in town, he expressly 
points the freeman to his public life, as the standard by which he 
wished to be judged, and in his address before the opening of the poll, 
he again founds his claims to support upon his known political 
principles and public conduct united. That Mr. Canning could not 
design too keep his sentiments out of sight is plain from the gross 


_ absurdity which would have attended the attempt; that he did not 


is equally evident, from his appealing to his principles as well 
known, before the contest had even begun. But in attempting 
to fix his charge upon Mr. Canning, Mr. Roscoe, himself halts and 
falters with a ‘‘ perhaps it may le presumed; but what can the 
public think of Mr. Roscoe, who can yround one of the basest 
charges upon so unsupported a “ perhaps” and “ presumption ;” 
but that be himself is as little proof against the worst effects 
of party spirit, as the lowest and most violent partizan of the de- 
feated candidates. 

This gross attack upon the integrity of Mr. Canning may also be. 
ia part attribated to anothey cause. Mr. R.and his friends seem 
very sincerely to have deceived themselves into a belief that they 
have a majority in favour of their politics, and all the evidence of 
facts cannot wring from them a delusion so flattering to their vanity. 
Mr. Roscoe is, of course, very backward to adinit that he has written 
and spoken so little to the conviction of his townsmen, as the event 
has p-oved ; and his friends tuo acknowledge, that they have thrown 
away their zealous efforts upon a people who will not be persuaded 
that they are quite destitute of political liberty. Hence it is, that 
astonished and disappuinted at the result of the late election, instead 
of accepting as the natural solution of the problem, that the 
opinions of the town are against them, the inferior writers of the 
party have dealt out allegations of undue ‘influence which they 
cannot prove, and in the dust of general charges, have sought to 
hide their defeat both from the public and themselves; but Mr. 
Roscoe has added this to their other happy conjectures on the eause of 
their defeat, that even the supporters of Mr. Canning were inclined 
to his own political views; but that right hon. gentleman outwitted 


_ them by keeping his sentiments close until ‘* the heat of the contest 


increased, and the parties drew off in different directions.” We sup- 
pose then, that before this skilful manceuvre was put in practice, 
the parties moved very socially together in the sametrack! We 
know not, indeed, which is most to be admired in the case before 
us, the egotism or the illiberality. 

As we cannot so far trespass upon the patience of our readers+ 
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as to follow Mr. R. through every paragraph, we pass on to his 
strictures on Mr. €anning’s avowal of his determination not to 
support the question of parliamentary reform. For this determina- 
tion Mr. Canning addressed severa! reasons, which Mr. Roscoe 
calls nothing more than a “ gratuitous and unsupported assertion 
of his own opinions.” Ve itso, we shall not quarrel with him on 
this point; but the mistake of Mr. Roscoe appears to be that 
he-has considered Mr. C. as standing up to argue the question formal/y 
before his auditors, instead of stating the reasons generally which 
had produced that determination in his own mind. For this the 
reasons given were surely sufficient to justify the avowal, and 
Mr. R. again falls into the absurdity of expecting in an election 
address that Mr. Canning should enter into a detail of that whole 
process of reasoning by which he had reached conclusions so oppo- 
site to his opinions, It is, however, rather too much to expect 
from a candidate that he should not only declare his sentiments, 
but proceed to avsginuie defence of each of them separately : and 
if such be the doctrine of our reformers, the order of election 
business must be reformed among other things, and the day 
must be appointed for political discussions, and the half hour of 
the evening for the poll.. The reasons given were those on which 
Mr. Canning had made up his awn judgment, and not those on 
which he wished his auditors to make up theirs, He made an 
honest declaration, and left it to their choice to support a candidate 
holding such opinions or not. 

If, howeve:, Mr. Roscoe will persist in considering the reasons 
given by Mr. C. for his own personal determination as reasons urged 
generally against the doctrine of parliamentary reform, he will 
find, that they are not to be disposed of by an attempt at wit and 
a feeble parody. Considered in themselves only, they may 
stand for ‘‘ gratuitous assertions,” but regarded as a syllabus of 
that reasoning which has been familiarized to the miud of every 
thinking man, and as supported by circumstances which have fallen 
under common ‘observation, itis not to Mr, Canning’s judgment 
only that they have carried conviction, but te the judgment of 
a very large portion of the public. However ‘ gratuitous,’ it 
will not be considered as quite an “ unsupported assertion’ that 
the “ /oud and most sv/icitous of our reformers mean far other 
things that they seem to aim at,” when, whatever may be the 
views of Mr. Roscoe himself, these clamourers for reform are 
known to be chiefly composed of men who kave snéered at kings 
and celebrated republican revolutions: who call to mind with more 
than ordinary complacency the only period of our history which 
records the murder of a sovereign by the hands of reforming repub- 
licans; who see nothing to admire in the British constitution but 
the democrat portion of it; who were members or palliators of 
the republican societies, put down by a minister whose very name, 
on that account chiefly, calls up their stronger powers of censure ; 
and who held up republican France against their;own country, 
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ntl repablics becoming rather less esteemed, from the result of thet 


systein of government in France, they were obliged. to hide their - 


heads, until a late period of public pressure excited a discontent favour- 
able to their purpose, and, having given no evidence of a change of 
opinions and views, may therefore justly be- suspected of still pra- 
posing the same ends with only the substitution of circuitous re- 
form for direct revolution as the means. Whilst men such as these 
are amongst the foremost ot the reformers, and only take more 
moderate minds into co-operation to serve’ a present purpose ; 
whilst we see gathered round the standard of reform, the disap- 
pointed and the factious; the admirers of that foreign philosophy 
which has tumbled the old thrones of the continent to the ground, 
only to set up a worse tyranny; the professed enemies of our eccle- 
siastical establishment, so inseparable a part of our constitution, 
and the degraded flatterers of the worst passions of the worst men, 
and while these are facts of public notoriety, though Mr. Roscoe 
and a few others may form an honourabie exception, the first reason 
of Mr. Canning against parliamentary reform will never be consi- 
dered by cautious men as inconclusive, though he did ‘not choose 
to pursue it into all its bearings. The other general arguments of 
Mr. Canning might be equally expanded, and proved to be something 
more than “* unsupported assertions,” had we the inclination. 

To shelter his compatriots, the modern reformers, from Mr. Can- 
ning’s charge, ‘* that they mean. far other things than they seem to 
aim at,” Mr. Roscoe refers his readers to ‘* those distinguished charac- 
ters of high rank and unblemished worth, who have, fiom time to time, 
asserted the cause of reform,” and asks whether they were dangerous 
men? whether they were ‘‘ earnest to effect the ruin of the country ?” 
We recdily answer, as to many of them, no; but we are afraid that 
their exaniple will not serve to defend those persons, over whom Mr. 
Roscoe appears anxious to throw bis shield. For, in the first place, 
the more illustrious and ‘* distinguished” characters named, or alluded 
to in his pamphlet, were at no time reformers tn the same sense as Mr, 
R. and his friends ; nor has Mr. Roscoe any evidence to make it pro- 
bable, that those statesmen of the old Whig school would, were they 
now alive, advacate the cause of reform at all, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, so different from its situation in their times. 
Mr. R. we know, isa politician above the controul of circumstances ; 
but it does not follow that the illustrious names he alludes to, ever 
aspired to that sublimity of speculation which overlooks the changes 
which are perpetvally occurring in the lower regions of common life. 
But if Mr. R. has no proof that they would have “ asserted” his 
cause of reform, we have evidence that they would mot have asserted 
it. The ‘* distinguished” statesmen of the same school, whose lives 
have been brought down to the period subsequent to the French 
revolution, who have lived both before and since the promulgation 
of those republician. and pestiferous doctrines. by which so many of 
the lower and middle classes of this country have been. perverted, 
forsook the cause of reform, in the latter period, so far as it implicated 
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great changes, and mere experiments ; and as they abandoned it as a 
cause rendered dangerous by a change of circumstances, there is as 
little doubt but that the names under which Mr. R. would shelter his 
friends, would have forsaken ittoo. Against this Mr. R. may set up 
the. hve and cry of “* apostacy ;”” but it is not permitted him to arrange 
al] the virtue on his own side, nor, with every vulgar partizan, to pro- 
nounce a man honest ora knave, ashe conformsto or flies off from 
his political creed. They were men of ‘* unblemished worth.” We 
grant it, and in nothing more does their worth appear than in this, 
that they measured their political schemes hy views of public. good, 
and not by those rules of ‘ geographical proportion,” so admirably 
satyrized by Mr. Canning. 

But, perhaps, ‘ the distinguished characters,” under the shadow of 
whose authority Mr. R. crowds the radical reformers, are living cha- 
racters. In this case we fear, too, that he is again unsuccessful. Mr. 
R.’s plan of reform is not to be found amongst the Whigs. They 
do not advocate his notable scheme of universal suffrage. They hare 
opposed even more moderate and less radical schemes of reform than 
this. Neither old nor new Whigs; neither the illustrious dead, nor 
the “ distinguished” living, have patronized it. Not ‘“‘ my lords Grey 
and Grenville,” with all their hostility of opposition, can be reckoned 
on in this case ; we even doubt whether Mr. R. coild make sure of 
Mr. Whitbread. Who, then, are those ‘‘ distinguished characters,” 
whose very names keep the reformers in countenance? Mrr. R. at 
Jength drops his generalities, and gives us the answer. ‘* The respect- 
able classes of the people from the cities of London and Westminster, 
down to the humblest villages.” That is, the illustrious Burdetts, 
and Wardles, and Cobbetts, and Hares, and Waithmans, with the 
‘* respectable” dregs of the metropolis at their heels ; the distinguished 
Brougham (greatly so for his conduct in the affair of M‘Kerrell,) and 
many others equally distinguished in town and country, Mr. R. 
will pardon us when we say, that he has produced rather an extraor- 
dinary proof, that the reformers ‘‘ do not mean far other things than 
they say,” and we believe the public will not think that he has 
proved its fears to be wholly groundless, by affecting to treat them as 
idle suspicions. 

But. Mr. R. asks, has not Mr. Canning himself Leen the partizxan 
and advocate of that reform which he now so violently deprecates ?” 
We think we can answer for Mr. Canning in the negative, and say, 
that he never was an advocate of that retorm which he now depre- 
cates. The reform he and Mr. Pitt advocated was not THaT reform. 
Here is an attempt to impose upon the ignorant by making Mr. C. 
the advocate of reforms on the same principles, and to the same ex- 
tent, as Mr. Roscoe himself: but we will venture to aftirm, that the 
reforms meditated by Mr, Pitt at any time, would be regarded as no 
reform at all by any of the class of radical reformers. The charge of 
apostacy is, therefore, ridiculous in the mouth of Mr, Roscoe, and 
can only be resolved into that feeling of political hostility, which 
Rtasps at every Opportunity of assailing an opponent, without any re- 
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spect to justice or consistency. As Mr. C. however, has changed his 
opinions, in some degree, on the subject of parliamentary reform, 
Mr. R. we suppose, feels himself at liberty to attack his motive and 
integrity ; and perhaps has some method of reconciling it to the cha- 
racter of a philosopher and a gentleman, to tell the public that be is 
an errant knave on that account, that he followed his own interest, 
aud was actaated by ‘‘ ase and unworthy motives.” | Whatever credit 
Mr. R, may obtain amongst his partizans oz others on this account, we 
shall not attempt to deprive him of. When bad motives are attri« 
buted to any persona, he has, evidently, no defence ; and it is on this 
account that this method of warfare, as cowardly as safe, is generally 
adopted, when reason and good manners resign the command to petus 
Jance and malignity. Butthough we may allow Mr. R. to be malig- 
nant on the supposed apostacy of Mr. Canning, we cannot admit him 
to be witty. He has attempted to make Mr. Canninyz look ridiculous 
as well as vile in the eyes of his constituents, and draws a kind of 
caricature of his devotionto Mr. Pitt: but the comanon sneers of 
party, which Mr. R. has, in this case, adopted, rest, like most other 
party effusions, upon falsehood. Mr. C. is represented as having 
changed his views on reform, simply. because Mr. Pii:t changed his, 
‘and the proof is attempted to be found in his own wor ds, whereas Mr. 
C. has professed nothing more than that he changed bh is views because 
the same arguments which determined Mr. Pitt's judg: nent determined 
his also, and that se great was his respect for the integ:rity and judge- 
ment of that statesman, that, were he to change <igain, he would 
change too ; not, indeed, simply Jecause Mr. Pitt c hanged, but be- 
cause he was convinced that that statesman would not change bis 
opirions but on such evident and just grounds, as wo ald carry convic- 
tion to every person examining them with the s:ime fairness. So 
feeble is an attack when denied the power of treth,, and so limping 
is wit when it treads upon the bog of falsehood. Yet, with these 
effusions of party spleen, which have neither origin ality nor support, 
in fact, Mr. R. has chosen to decorate his pages. ()n that other com- 
mon place of party, as vapid in itself as it is miscliievous in its de- 
sign, the apostacy of Mr. Pitt, we shall prefer to any thing of our 
own, the sensible observations of a respectable literary journal, and 
as this charge against Mr, Pitt is so great a favourite with the party, 
we shall quote somewhat-at length. 

** We certainly are among those who have always given Mr. Pitt 
full credit for sincerity in his early professions in lyehalf of reform, and 
we have never imagined that a man, in the meridian of his mind, is 
bound by any duty to himself or others, to give effect to the projects 
of his dawning genius. We know of no negessary limit but- the 
grave to the progress of self-correction ; but if the understanding 
niust have its solstice, let it, at least, be the solstice of summer—let 
it be placed, in correspondence with the laws of the physical world, 
at that point of altitude from which its light and heat are most vigo- 
rously imparted, and not in the incipient stage of its ascending 
glory. 
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** It is possible, however, that Mr. Pitt might have judged that the 
reform to which he had given his sanction, was subsequently enlarged 
by those with whom he had been assoc iated, much beyond his own 
original views ; on which supposition it might be consistently alleged, 
that reform deserted Mr. Pitt, instead of Mr. Pitt deserting reform. 
Might he not, also, have consistently regarded the question itself as 
having become adulterated by an admixture of French revolutionary 
principles, which had rendered that dangerous in application, which 
was still true in the abstract? Or lastly, might not he have been 
convinced, by reflection, that while so many, under the pretence of 
reform, dissembied very mischievous or mistaken views, it would be 
quite inconsistent with sound sense or policy to risk the enjoyment 
of so much practical good in the pursuit of projects of problematical 
advantage ? It seems tous, that any of these reasons would have 
justified the chauge in the poli icy of Mr. Pitt, which has been the 
subject of such bi itter accusation. We are inclined, however, to 
think that none of these reasons formed the true ground of Mr. Pitt's 
alteration of sentiment on the measure of reform; it was, we pre- 
sume to conject ure, the natural consequence of his clear and unclouded 
perceptions, exercising themselves on a nearer view of those objects, 
which, at a greater distance, had cheated his fancy. What had seemed 
to be the useless adjuncts, if not rather the deformities of the struc- 
ture, appeared, on closer inspection, to be the buttresses and real sup- 
ports on which it depended. What was wanted in grace he found 
compensated in strength and durability : and a new and special beauty 
in the fabric appeared to arise from the aptitude of its parts to its pur- 
pose, and the substantial excellence of its interior dispositions. 

** Weare of opinion, upon the whole, that the great majority of 
reasoning men in the country are satisfied with the House of Com- 
mons as it is at present composed, from a persuasion that it practi- 
cally answers its true intentions. But reform will never cease to 
have a captivating sound. To*the vulgar, the hope of change will 
always be seducin;z, so Jong as they shall continue unequal to * distin- 

vish between adventitious evils, and those which are inseparable 
rom man’s appointed condition. The contagion of any strong feel- 
ing gives ita spread beyond the limits of ignorance, and thus the 
mind of the young statesman is apt to be carried away by the accla- 
mation which accompanies the idea of reform ; while the ends of de- 
signing ambition are angwered by adopting the clamour. It is no 
disrespect to the memory of Mr. Pitt, to suppose him, at his political 
outset, to have been, in some measure, misled, by the very magnani- 
mity of his character, into some of these illusions, on the subject of 
reform), which a little more constitutional: tact, and political experi- 
ence, naturally dispelled. Let Mr. Horne Tooke, then, engross the 
merit of consistency, for he was certainly persevering to the end. 
The very pillar ef Mr. Pitt’s glory, on the other hand, must rest 
upon what has been called his apostacy. Never to change while all 
about one is changing, is what some understand by consistency. It 
seems to us, that this immutability of opinion is often the result of 
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obstinacy and bad design. There is, to be sure, a right and wrong 
in substance which can never vary, but relative and circumstantial 
right and wrong, (which are only the proprietors of human actions,) 
are perpetually changing places, and even as to that which is essen- 
tially right or wrong, opinion must vary with the capacities of discern- 
meni in thesame man. He that preserves in his changes the pro- 
gressive law of his nature, marks his consistencies by his varieties, 
which, like the vicissitudes of the season, are as beautiful as they are 
beneficial. 

‘, Passing through these mellowing changes, Mr. Pitt advanced to 
that maturity of knowledge, and elevation of views, which enabled 
him to discern and counteract the malignant tendency of the disor- 
ganizing principles which, at the commencement of the French re- 
volution, had begun to find advocates and supporters .in this country. 
That we were not ‘ confounded in the perilous times’ was owing, 
under God, to the efforts of his firm hand and commanding voice. 
He that now contemplates the smiling faces of his children, or sits 
under the shade of his own sycamore, or perambulates his fields, or 
gathers the fruits of his indastry on British ground, is deficient in 
sense or gratitude, if he honours not the name of William Pitt ;— 
of him who from afay saw (what it is charitable to presume escaped 
the penetration of reformers, and it is just to conclude, deceived the 
sagacity of his great opponent and his adherents) the gathering peril, 
and holding in his hand the protecting trident of Britain, admonished 
the country of its duty, and repressed the spirit of the storm.” 

Here is good sense, good writing, and good philosophy, and it may 
stand as a contrast to Mr. Roscoe’s petulant puerilities, to show how 
far party spirit can corrupt a temper naturally amiable; and how 
much a man of sense sinks below his character when he suffers him- 
self to be made the organ of the low prejudices and the bad feelings 
of his party. 

It appears to excite Mr. Roscoe's surprise, that Mr. Canning should 
have had the temerity to speak his sentiments against Parliamentary 
Reform in the unrepresented towns of Warrington and Manchester, 
Perhaps he conceives that their being unrepresented is felt to be as 
great a grievance by the inhabitants of those towns as he himself feels 
it to be, and that they are equally shocked with him at the irregularity 
which their case presents in the representation of the country. It 
does not appear, however, that Mr. Roscoe’s writings, on the subject, 
have produced a much more extensive conviction in those towns than 
in Liverpool, though he appears anxious to keep up the idea of the 
majority having there, as well as in Liverpool, become converts to his 
party, by hinting at the danger to which Mr, Canning exposed him- 
self, in avowing his sentiments, and affectiiig to wonder at his bold- 
ness. This finesse will not serve its purpose. No effort of courage 
wag requisite on the part of Mr. Canning on these occasions ; he had 
not to address men of opposite opinions. His audience had not learned 
of Mr. R. and his friends to judge of the national representation by his 
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rules of “ arithmetical proportion,” and it was Lecause they agreed 
with Mr. Canning in opinion, that they did him the honour of an invi- 
tation. Mr. Canning’ s speeches in those places were not, therefore, 
the proofs of his temerity ; but of what Mr. R. is very backward to 
acknowledge, that the doctrines of the reformers are spurned and 
trampled on by a great and the most reapectapre part of society thro: gh- 
out the nation. 

That Mr. Canning’s audience, both in Manchester and Warrington, 
‘were united with him in sentiment, Mr. R. admits in the latter part 
of his pamphlet, though we question whether the contrary would not 
have been stoutly contended for, had not the concession been made for 
fhe purpose of an attempt at ridicule, very much in the style of an 
election squib. (page 60.) In this attempt at wit, the people of Man- 
chester and Warringtou are thrown ipto a roar of applau e at the very 
mention of Mr. Canning’s resolution to oppose such an alteration in 
the frame of the House of Commons as would allow of them sending 
representatives to Parliament, in the same manner as the people of 
Liverpool are made to express their joy at the mention of those priva- 
tions which the war has inflicted upon them.. We might call this an 
insalt, were it not more calculated to excite laughter by its folly, than 
any serious feeling by its illiberality.. It 1s too gross for wit, and too 
much in the taste of caricature to proyere hostility——a sort of sign post 
painting, which, instead of exciting an idea of the thing intended to be 
pictured, exhibits nothing but the clun:siness of the painter. 

We are, nevertheless, sorry to see Mr. R. not only thus drawing in 
the trammels of party, but pacing its dirty roads ; for where is the can- 
dour of judging men not by their own principles, but by those of 
others ? and what object can be hoped for by such representations as 
we have referred to, but to obtain the cheers of the lowest and most 
unreflecting of his own party? Mr. Roscoe wishes to make it appear 
that the friends of Mr, Canning are grossly ignorant and even ridicu- 
Jous in folly ; but can he hope to make any man of:sense, of auy 
party, believe that the supporters of Mr. Canning in Liverpool really 
rejoice in their sufferings by the war, as sufferings, or that the meet- 
ings at Warrington and Manchester triumphed in their want of repre- 


sentatives, merely because they are not represented ? Is it not obvious, 


that if men support a war from which they suffer, there must be mo- 
tives stronger than those of personal interest, and if a great body. of 
respectable men in Warrington and. Manchester fee] no anxiety to be 
directly represented in Parliament, they must be determined in their 
jadgment by reasons which, at least, to them appear weighty ; be- 
cause there is no interest of any kind to bias their conduct out of the 
direct line of judgment ? In a word, that if the war is supported by 
the one, it is because they believe the national interest demands it, 

and that that is the only safe road to peace ; and that if the other con- 
tent themselves without a direct repre-entation, it is because they be- 
lieve that the boon could not be granted to them without inducing 
other changes fatal to the constitution, and destructive to the security 
they now enjoy. If Mr. Roscoe reaches his conclusions through a 
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chain of reasoning, which to him appears satisfactory, they do the 
same. Would he restrain the right of thinking? Is his authority 
such, that others must bow to it on the penalty of jis frowns? But, 
perhaps, such is the opinion that Mr. R. entertains of his writings in 
favour of peace and refi :m, that with him every man who is not con- 
vinced by them is either a knave or a fool ! 

Leaving this precious specimen of the liberty vouchsafed to the pub- 
lic by the reformers, we revert to the remarks on the addresses. Mr. 
Canning’s observation ‘* that if every portion of the people ought to be 
immediately, actively, ana perpetually, in contact with their particular 
representatives in the House of Commons,” a constitution is sought by 
the reformers which is ‘‘ different from that of England,” is ‘‘ wholly 
unintelligible” to Mr. Roscoe, who, yet, very sagely proceeds to offer 
his comments upon it! We think, however, that we can assist 
Mr. R. to understand it, though, in truth, he knows more of Mr. Can- 
ning’s meaning than he affects, as appears from his following remarks, 
Bat not fil/y to understand, may be sometimes a convenient substitute 
for not aéle to answer. Mr. Canning spoke of the doctrine of univer- 
sal suffrage ; and he denied that the English constitution was founded 
upon that doctrine, and therefore Jet Mr. R., who professes to seek 
only the restoration of the privileges enjoyed by our ancestors, prove 
that the ‘‘ privilege of every individual being allowed to vote for a 
member in Parliament,” was a privilege enjoyed by our ancestors, and 
that this is one of the rights guaranteed to the people by the English 
constitution. Mr. Canning denies it, and Mr. R. does not attempt to 
prove it. He slurs over the difficulty by alleging that the language is 
not ‘* intelligible.” : 

If, however, Mr. R. could, or would, have seen that Mr. Canning 
unites another idea to universal suffrage in this sentence, the language 
would have appeared not only intelligible, but appropriate and expres- 
sive. ‘* That the people,” says Mr. Roscoe, ‘ should be immediately, 
actively, and perpetually, in contact with the representative in the 
House of Commons, is beyond all comprehension.” We think not, 
for it becomes clear enough, by adverting to the very favourite doctrine 
of the reformers, that there ought not only to be a airect representa- 
tion of every individual of the people, but that the representative 
should be bound, after his election, to express only the wiil and opi- 
nions of his constituents, and be directed solely by their instructions. 
Now, this we conceive would make the people ‘‘ zmmediate/y, actively, 
and perpetually in contact with him,” and words more expressive of this 
monstrous doctrine would be found with difficulty. Of this meaning 
Mr. R. is not entirely unaware, but unwilling to meet it in the face, 
and to contend fairly for a privilege which overthrows the noble, and 
we may say the fundamental, principle of the national representation, 
that a representative, once chosen, becomes a representative of the 
people of England ; he asserts that this opinion ‘“‘ is no characteristic 
of a party, and therefore cannot be the subject to which Mr. 
Canning adverts .”——Happy way of eluding a pinching argument. We 
doubt not but there are differences of opinion amongst the reformers, 
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as must be the case when every man brings his own nostrum for the 
cure of state diseases, with equal confidence in its infallibility ; dif- 
ferences, so numerous, that if the public were once to permit them to 
take in p*eces the machine of government, they would never agree on 
the method of putting it together again, and in the quarrel would injure 
it beyond the possibility of repair. Yet, notwithstanding this, the pro- 
yéct of binding a representative hand and foot, and destroying his 
free agency, has been too often avowed by the radical reformers not 
to have become ‘“ the characteristics of a party,” and that is, therefore, 
the ‘* subject to which Mr. Canning adverts,”’ in connection with that 
of universal suffrage. 

There are some striking proofs in Mr. R. ’s pamphlet that he himself 
bas not a more liberal idea of the office and duty 6f a representative 
than tho-e of his friends to whom Mr. Canning’s observation was di- 
recied. It ie alsodid not regard a representative as merely the organ 
of the opinions of the individual place he represents, and bound to sup- 
port ifs interests, without regard to any general duty arising ont of his 
being one of the representatives of the people of the United Kingdom, 
he could not, for instance, have made these remarks on the declaration 
of Mr. Canning, that he should ‘‘ consider himself the representative 
of aui, which we meet with in the 20th page. How, cries the 
Reviewer, can he ‘“‘ represent not only the friends of peace, but the 
partizans of war,’—the reformers and the anti-reformers? Why 
trujy not at-all, if he were bound to advocate the views of both, 
according to the modern doctrine. Bat then, how can he be “ the 
representative of all ?”” The answer is plain,—by acting honestly, from 
his own convictions, for ihe benefit of all. It may, however, be weil 
to try the consistency of Mr. Roscoe’s doctrine. Had Mr. Brougham and 
Mr. Creevy been chosen, we suppose that Mr. R. would have given 
them the appellation of the representatives, not of a party, but of Liver- 
pool, that is of a//. How then could they have represented both the peace 
and the war parties, the friends and oppugners of reform ? On Mr. R.'s 
principle, the town could have been still but partially represented. If 
he and his friends now complain that they are unrepresented, in the 
other case the friends of Mr. Canning aud General Gascoigne would 
have had tocomplain, and with the same right, that they were unre- 
presented. To make the notion of representation held by Mr. Koscoe 
consistent, not only each party ought to have had a representative—a 
kind of fac simile in the House of Commons, but Liverpool ought to 
have sent as many representatives as there are parties in it. The Minis- 
terial party ove, the party supporting Mr. Canning one, the Whigs one, 
and the Burdettites one ; and as several minor distinctions of opinion 
exist, on this fac simile principle of representation, the new scheme of 
reform, if made. consistent, would, perhaps, have given us the right of 
crowding a good share of a dozen representatives into the House of 
Commons. We fear, therefore, that the inefficiency of the old plan 
of sending two unfettered representatives, to act according to their 

judginent for the benefit of the whole country, and, as far as is con- 
sistent with this, to promote the local interests of the town, has not 
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been sufficiently exposed by Mr. R. to induce the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool to relinquish it for bis new project 

The like bold notions of represcniation we observe in ‘page 15 of the 
Review. Mr. Canning had said, that the interests of ‘* unrepresented 
Manchester are safe among the interests of represented England.” 
“‘ No,” savs Mr. Roscoe, ‘‘if such a town be unrepresented—Kugland 
is unrepresented,” and observes, that Mr.Canning has omitted. to 
explaia the contradiction, ‘This is ridiculous, a mere play on words, 
for Mr. R. kuew that in Mr, Canning’s sense there was no contradic- 
tion, thouth a direct one in ints own. A boy, ** pert, and raw fiom 
school,’ would scarcely have tailen into such a mode. of aniunadver- 
sion ; but it well serves the purpose of illustrating our position as to 
Mr. R.’s views of the duty of a representative. Mr. Canning takes a 
constitutional view of the House of Commons, as consisting of the 
representatives of tuc people of England, and, therefore, he says Maa- 
chester is represented. Mr. R., on ibe contrary, makes a House of 
Commons, in his scheme of reform, to consist of the representatives of 
distinct places, and hence on his ‘‘ rHrory,” every place and cvery 
man must have a representative before England can be represented : 
and, therefore, Manchester ts truly unrepresented. I. a reform were 
io take place on Mr. R.’s ‘‘ theory,*’ and Manchester should be left 
out, it would, indeed, be high time for the inhabitants to bestir them- 
selves ; for, in the general scramble for separate interests, they would 
have no one to scramble for them ; but, as the House of Commons is 
yet constituted on Mr. Canning’s principle, they are not only repre- 
sented, but their ‘‘ interests are safe.” As long as the House of Com- 
mons remains ‘‘ equal to its functions,” as long as it preserves the 
popular liberties, and that it yet does both we have the best evideuce, 
in our enjoyed freedom and security, the controul it exercises over the 
ministers of the crown, in the proofs that have been given that no mi- 
nister can command a majority there, if the judgment ot the members 
is notin his favour, and in the gradual correction of abuses which are 
every session taking place ; as long as this is the case, an addition to 
the popular part of the constitution from the towns of Warrington and 
Manchester would yield them no other advantage than what would 
result from mere /ocal convenience, whilst it might serve, if the princi- 
ple were extended, to endanger that balance between the three estates, 
on which interests more important than local convenience depend. 
In ninety-nine questions out of a hundred, the people of these towns 
are only interested in common with the empire at large, and therefore, 
itis only their Jocal convenience that they give up, in favour of 
considerations which greatly overbalance it, and in which they believe 
their better interests to lie. Asthey do not think with Mr. Roscoe 
that the House of Commons is inadequate to its functions, they shew 
little inclination to his theory—he may again caj) them blockheads on 
this account ; but their ignorance is perhaps invincible, 

The remarks in the 16th page are unworthy of notice, being founded 
on nothing more than a mere quibble on the word ‘‘ government ;’ 
nor is the defence of those ‘‘ ignorant theorists who would exclude 
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from the House of Commons every man who possesses an office under 
the crown,” deserving of an extended reply. Mr. R. endeavours in 
vain to avail himself of the authority of the statesmen of former times, 
they were not nen of bis grade in politics ; and it is enough to say, 
that even some modern reformers, Mr. Brand, for instance, have not 
gone so far as to propose the complete exclusion of the official servants 
of the crown from their reformed House of Commons. If we recol- 
iect right, Sir F. Burdett himself did not proceed quite to this extent 
ot emendation, and, therefore, al] the conclusions that can be drawn 
from Mr. R.’s apology, for the ‘* ignorant theorists” assailed by Mr. 
Canning is, that of all the ‘* mad and desperate projects of reform” 
which have been obtruded, he advocates the ‘‘ maddest and most des- 
erate,” that he out Herods Herod, and out Burdetts Burdett ! 

In the progress of our review of Mr. R.’s pamphlet, we have met 
with many instances of confused, puerile, and irrelevant reasoning, 
soingled with several impotent attempts at pleasantry ; but in Mr. R.’s 
attempt to expose the fallacy of Mr. Canning’s observations on ‘‘ War 
and Scarcity,’ we shall find something worse. Mr. R. has misrepre- 
sented his antagonist—he has done more, he has wilfully misrepre- 
sented him. Ecce signum! The friends of the rejected candidates 
having endeavoured in a time of scarcity to excite the mob against 
their opponents by parading a war ahd a peace loaf among their stan- 
dards, Mr. Canning justly considered that their intention was to 
charge the supporters of the war with being the authors of the scarcity, 
and consequently of the distresses of the poor. At the close of that 
day’s poli, on which those emblems were first exhibiting, in the hope 
of propping up a falling cause, he therefore asserted, that the scarcity 
was to be principally attributed to the failure of the seasons, and that 
there was ‘‘ no such necessary connexion between the question of war, 
and the question of scarcity,” as his opponents intended to lead the po- 
pulaee to believe, by exhibiting the emblems alluded to. Our readers 
will compare the passage from Mr. C.’s address, which we have put in 
italics, with the address itself, to be assured of its accuracy. Let them 
then turn to page 31, of Mr. Roscoe’s review, for the proof of the wil- 
ful misrepresentation we have charged upon him. In pretending to 
quote Mr. Canning’s words, Mr. R. states them thus, between in- 
verted commas too, and in italic characters, ‘* no connexion Letween war 
and scarcity ;” whereas, the expression is, “‘ no such necessary con- 
mexion,” &c. Heis even bold enough to take a still greater liberty 
with the understanding of his readers, and, in a paraphrase of his own, 
to state it as Mr. Canning’s position, ‘‘ that war has na effect whotever 
upon the guantum of subsistence prodaced for the human race.” For 
the deliberate adoption of these various readings we can assign no 
other motives than a wish to keep up the delusion on this subject, 
which Mr. R.’s party endeavoured, by their memorable devices, to 
spread among the populace, and to start a most absurd position, as 
Mr. Canning’s, that he might show bis dexterity in hunting it down, 
amidst the applauses of his retainers. The fact, however, is, that Mr. 
Canning has stated no such position ; neither his words nor bis mean~ 
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ing isgiven, The fraud cannot be justified, even on the accommo- 
dating principle of inference : both the word and the sense are palpa- 
bly perverted. Mr. R. affects to undervalue Mr. C.’s talents; but, 
whatever they may be, a man of still weaker ta’ents could never have 
asserted, that ‘* war has no effect whatever upon the quantum of human 
subsistence.” This is the man of straw, both set up and manfully 
thrown to the ground, by Mr. Roscoe, who boasts that he has brought 
down a giant! Had Mr. C.’s addresses not been in the hands of the 
public, no man of sense would ever have believed that he would have 
uttered a proposition as ridiculous as if he had said, that if in time of 
war aregiment of cavalry had made a charge in a field of growing 
corn, that circumstance would have had no effect whatever upon the 
quantum of subsistence produced for the human race. Mr. R. doubt- 
less makes as free with Mr. Canning’s intellects, as those of his own 
party, of whom he is the oracle, in supposing him to believe that war 
is pot attended with ‘‘ waste and desolation, and the destruction of 
magazines and harvests ;” and that these truths are too recondite for 
Mr. C.'s faculties, and open only to the penetration of his own! 

The true: position laid down by Mr. C. is sufficiently obvious. 
His opponents had attributed the scarcity wholly to the war, and had 
excluded. all consideration of the seasons; and by calling the small 
loaf ‘* a war loaf,” and the large one “* 2 peace Joaf;"’ had asserted 
‘* a mecessary connexion between war and scarcity.”” Mr. C. on 
the contrary asserted, that the seasons and not the war was the 
cause of the scarcity, and thus denied, not that the war had no 
effect at all in this case, but that there was no such zecessary con- 
nexion between the two, as his opponents had proclaimed. This 
argument is untouched by Mr. R. who flies off to a very different, 
subject, with much good policy, though not with much fairness, 
The argument is unanswerable. For if there be a necessary con- 
nexion between war and scarcity, there must be an absolute and 
universal connexion between them. But there is not an absolute 
and universal connexion between them; for Russia, though in- 
vaded by the most numerous army which despotism has in modern 
times ever thrown upon a nation, having been blessed with a favour. 
able season, feels no scarcity. Spain, also, though it has been the 
seat of war for several years, rejoices in the plenteousness of 
her late harvest. Thus the necessary connexion is disproved. Mr. 
Canning might have gone farther, and proved his position from 
the history of our own country. If there be a necessary connex- 
ion between war and scarcity, then, as we have been for twenty 
years in a state of war, we must have had twenty years of scarcity, 
But we have had no years of scarcity but such as have resulted from 
unfavourable seasons, and, therefore, there is no necessary connex:on 
between a state of warand astate of scarcity, and the seasons haye 
an infinitely more powerful effect upon plenty and abundance than 
either peace or war. 

This is precisely what Mr. Canning has said. He has denied 
and affirmed nothing as to the waste of war; but as the largest 
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armies can waste but a few districts, while a frowning season shai 
ravage a whole continent, the waste of war in comparison of the 
effects of the seasons, is as a mole-hill to a mountain, and could 
never have had any importance attached to it but by a factious 
aud mischievous party. The ‘* philosophers” have not, therefore, 
‘© brought the solution” of Mr. Canning’s phenomenon, and the 
philosopher who has attempted it has shown himself unacquainted 
with even the philosophy of the first principles of logic. He has 
not only misrepresented Mr. C., or if his motives must be saved 
at the expence of his sagacity, misunderstood him; bat he has 
misanderstood his own notable authority of an ‘* old almanack.’”’ 
«« War,” says this important document, ‘ begets poverty,” but 
the qnestion is not whether ‘‘ war begets poverty,” but scarcity. 
Nor willthe argumentum ad hominem, founded upon Mr. C.’s ob- 
servation at the public dinner after the election, that the “ agri- 
culture of France languishes for want of hands,” serve his purpose 
better than the almanack, even with the aid of capital letters, unless 
Mr. R. can prove that the necessary consequences of the languish- 
ing of agriculture is to produce scarcity. Less corn may be reaped 
from the earth, and France may have had less to export; but it will 
not follow that the people of France must have been starved in 
consequence. The facts here are against Mr. Roscoe. France, 
though engaged in perpetual wars, has experienced no scarcity 
but what has been the result of unfruitful seasons, and the last 
scarcity experienced there was evidently the result of that cause, 
and not of a state of war. 

If Mr. Canning has excited the animosity of Mr. Roscoe for 
having by a single observation dissipated that delusion by which the 
party of Messrs. Brougham and Creevey hoped to exasperate the 
populace against their opponents, and to bind them to their own 
standards, he is,treated with as little decorum and fairness for having 
uttered what in Mr. R.’s view appears a still more horrible sentiment. 
Not only as he dared to say that there is ‘‘ no necessary connexion 
between war and scarcity; but the national glory derived from 
so many recent and brilliant achievements in war is some consolation 
to the public under its privations. This appears to be a political 
heresy of the worst kind, and because this glory will not feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, itis, in Mr. R.’s opinion, worse than 
nonsense, it is acruel insult to our suffering countrymen. This is 
in the true spirit of Sir John Falstaff, ‘* Can honour set a leg? 
No: oranarm? No: or takeawuy the grief of a wound? No: 
Honour hath no skill in surgery ten? No: what's honour? A 
word : what is that word honour ? Air; a trim reckoning / There- 


fore I'll none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon, and so ends my 


catechism.” 

Mr. Roscoe is, however, we apprehend, almost the first politician 
who has indicated a wish to extirpate a sense of glory from the 
nation, as one means of promoting its happiness ; and if that feel- 
ing or faculty be not extirpated, Mr. Canning’s position will remain 
in full force, for whilst the principle remains, the success of our 
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“rms must operate as an alleviation to our sufferings by gratifying 
it. Perhaps, however, to destroy the principle itself is one of 
the reforms meditated by Mr. R. and his friends,.and the state is to 
be constituted and conducted independently of its influence. 
With deference, however, to Sir John Falstaff, we conceive that 
though ‘* honour cannot set a leg, it may alleviate the grief of a 
wound ;” and with equal defetence to Mr. R., we also conceive that 
though the glory of our successes cannot bring the dead to life, 
it may eventually both feed the hungry and clothe the naked. If 
national glory be character, character is strength, and our successes 
give us rank among the nations. They strengthen our friends, and 
they weaken our enemies, If there be a sense of national glory 
among us, and, with the exception of the adherents of Mr. R.’s 
school, we believe that in no country does it exist in_greaier force 
than in Britain; our successes will not only give patience to the 
country under its ‘‘ privations,” but animate it to new efforts against 
the enemy, and, as strong efforts in war are the most effectual 
means of bringing wars to a conclusion, then the love of glory, 
which Mr. Roscoe so much undervalues, may hasten a state of 
peace, and the very object for which Mr. R. and his friends cla- 
mour may be brought about with all its happy etiects upon our “‘ starv- 
ing artizans,”’ by the very means which he so loudly.condemns! But 
it is, perhaps, because this principle tends to encourage warlike efforts 
that Mr. Roscoe scouts it, In this, however, he has some excuse. 
It is this principle ainong others which has kept the hearts of 
Britons from admitting those doctrines so strongly advocated by him 
and his friends, and which has preserved the country from that state of 
submission to France which it isthe direct tendency of those doctrines 
to effect. The sense of national glory, and the pride of independence, 
stand in the way of their purposes, and therefore it is that they are im- 
pugned. Admirable philosophers ! They would wring this principle from 
the breasts of our soldiers, and then, according to the American model 
by which they would new frame us, a commander might give the 
word, but his army would dedilerate on returning home, for ‘‘ can 
honour set a leg or an arm?” They would rob the country of it, 
for can national glory supply the wants of commerce? A truly 
Dutch principle this! It, however, cost Holland her independence. 
The Roscoes of that country succeeded in purging it perfectly enough 
of a predilection for national glory ; peace was the burthen of their 
song, “‘ cau honour set a leg?” the chorus, till not the loss of 
independence itself could rouse them to a sense of their degrada- 
tion. . We, it seems, are to be reformed to the same torpor, by 
something like a reversal of the Promethean process. To make 
men he brought fire to his clay; but Mr. R. wisely judges that the 
clay will never take Ais mould till the fire be abstracted, and the 
property of heaven restored. 

Resides a panegyric on Mr. Brougham, and somie remarks on the 
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American war, on which subjects we have before offered our opinions 
at some length, nothing remains in Mr. R.’s pamphlet that deserves 
notice but his observations on peace, and recent events have produced 
such a change in affairs as renders it unnecessary to follow Mr. Kk. 


Minutely over his old common-places on this subject. As far as Mr. 


Canning is concerned it were easy to point out the same unfairness 
and irrelevancy of reasoning which we have before noticed; but 
we shall dismiss the subject with a few general observations. Mr. 
Roscoe is one of those politicians who are anxious to have it believed 
that there is a pacific disposition in the French councils, and that 
Great Britain has it in her power at any time to obtain a peace, and 
this in opposition to the evidence of every fact which is daily tran- 
Spiring in the conduct of the enemy. He seemsto conceive, that 
a peace with France under her present ruler would be attendei with 
the same return to pacific relations and measures which were the 
results of peace in former times; and this doctrine is asserted in 
opposition tothe facts that France has employed in every instance the 
period of peace in preparation for new encroachments on those very 
states she had admitted into a professed amity. Another principle 
discernible in his writings is, «that the more inordinate the power of 
France is, the more necessary it isto make peace with that power ; 
which principle resolves itself into this, that the less security we have 
for the observance of peace, the more earnestly it ought to be sought. 
Mr. Roscoe also holds, that the personal character of Bonaparte is 
to be put out of sight in every question of peace, notwithstanding, 
trom the absolute power vested in him, and supported by a military 
force, his personal character is the same as his political character ; 
and the maxims of his government are wholly drawn from it. Witly 
the full knowledge of the circumstance that Bonaparte has made the 
sacrifice of our maritime rights, the sine gud non of negotiation, he 
still cries out for peace, which warrants the inference that he wishes 
for peace upon the enemy's own terms, notwithstanding the halting 
pretensions to the contrary in the 51st page of his Review, wh.ch are 
either utterly beside the question, or a mere hood to something 
beyond it. These appear to be, as far as we can judge, Mr. Roscoe's 
views on this subject, and they either prove a miserable deficiency of 
political knowledge, a disposition to raise a clamour, for an object 
wLich is neither defined, nor contemplated in all its collateral bearings, 
or its consequences; or to indicate a timid and confused mind, 
sickening with a false philanthropy, and which renders a man unfit 
for a politician in times like the present, as he isa proper instrument 
to be used for purposes beyond his own by a party even more turbulent 
and dangerous than the times themselves. It is, however, sufficiently 
clear, that bad Mr. R.’s principles been predominant in Spain or Russia, 
the present cheering prospect of public affairs would not have been 
produced. As far as they have operated, they have encouraged, both 
at home and on the continent, the tyranny of France, and had they 
not been counteracted by others more worthy of the man and the 
citizen, the continent would haye remained sealed under the despotism 
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from which it is now relieved. A part of Mr. R.’s strictures would 
then certainly have been uncalled for, for little indeed of ‘ national 
glory” would have remained to give us consolation under.our feelings. 

Upon the whele, we conjecture that Mr. Roscoe has gained little 
additional credit by his last psblication; he has re-stated his own 
opinicns without any additional support, and has aimed at exposing 
the fallacy of those held by Mr. Canning without success. 








MISCELLANIES. 


——eE=EO 
A Seasonable Admonition to the Members of the Established Church 


Mr. EpiTor, 

One mind may muse upon the probable realization of a future 
event, until it seems to convert speculation into certainty ; while to 
another, the event itself, and the probability of its occurrence, may 
alike appear as an idle dream. Be it so. To you, Mr. Editor, 
who are yourself accustomed to serious thought, and are courteous and 
indulgent in giving a place to the serious thoughts of others, although 
they may differ from your own, to you I will confess, that I look 
for a very severe Visitation upon the protestant church. This expec- 
tation arises from reflecting upon times Jately past and now passing. 
When the Almighty has in vengeance ‘ bent, his bow and made 
ready his quiver,” he will not only bring forward upon the great 
theatre of the world, those whom he intends to use as the instra- 
ments of his wrath, but he will remove, by ways inscrutable, every 
even virtuous obstacle to the completion of his purpuse. The arm 
of the assassin may deprive religion of a stedfast champion, and the 
church of a firm defender ; while other causes may silently remove, 
one by one, the noble pillars of its fabric. 

When the Almighty in vengeance, visited the nations of Europe, the 
most casual observer must have remarked the peculiarity of the pericd, 
the general principles of the people, (of that part of it which pre- 
tended to think and to act,) loudly proclaimed the fulness cf time. 
if we advert to their sovereigns, we perceive one general unmean- 
ing picture of imbecility of mind; with, perhaps, a solitary in- 
stance or two of fatuity. I do not insist on the closeness of the 
parallel between the state of the continent of Europe at the time of 
its visitation, and the present state of the church of Christ, in this 
country. It is sutticient if some of the leading features bear « re- 
semblance. There is one of a most melancholy cast, the gs neral 
profligacy of morals, more especially among ihe higher orders in 
society. The mention of high rank on such an occasion, carries the 
mind into a train of the most serious and painful reflections. But 
on this subject no more. You, Mr, Editor, and your readers, have 
seized my idea. On the subject of religion, there is luke-warmue-s, 
a most crying sin; schism, heresy, and infidelity. 1 am merely 
drawing outlines. Every one can finish the picture. 
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Now, Mr. Editor, if the protestant church be to suffer, what 
power is so likely tg be appointed to the rod of vengeance as the 
Romish church, the avowed scourge of all others? The steps by 
which it 1s advancing into power are remarkable. The ‘‘ Catholic 
question” first rose * like asmall cloud the size of a man’s hand,” 
and it has gradually spread, till it has darkened a considerable quarter 
of the horizon. The Komish party cautiously made their first ap- 
plication tor that which it seemed reasonable should be granted. It 
was granied. They have made it the point of Archimedes. Much 
gratitude was professed, ‘they had matter of joy. Petition soon 
rose into demand, backed by threatenings of what should follow if 
those demands were not complied with in their fullest extent. The 
very small party with whom this memorable Catholic question ori~ 
ginuted, Must wonder at their own success in drawing over so large 
a party to espouse their cause ; the progress which they have made, 
has, however, been effected by very artificial means, ~ 

Jn this country there is no inconsiderable number of orators, 
‘€ contentionis cupidiores quam veritatis,” as Cicero remarks. Not 
that they contend merely for contention’s sake. The gieat object of 
their contention is sufficiently obvious ; and I earnestly hope far, 
very far, removed from their grasp. To obtain this, there is a re- 
gular system of attack, and a most wordy warfare. Every popular 
question, and every question which may be made popular, from the 
propriety of flogging a deserter, to the expediency of revoking the 
orders in council, is eagerly seizedupon, It was notto be supposed 
that so alluring a subject as ‘‘ Catholic emancipation,” (artifice in the 
very title.) should escape them. A close umon with the few, but 
busy, spirits who first agitated that question, was likely to produce 
noble effects. - Upon this union the flood-gates of oratory burst open, 


and so strongly did the stream flow, that it bas borne away with jit 


the good sense, and, apparently on this subject, the very understand- 


ings, of many well- meaning persons. As it were by the touch of 


some magical wand, every thing catholic, or to speak correctly, 
every thing popish, instantly became good and great. Popish soldiers, 
and seamen, won all our battles for us; and, at least, in the 
harangues of these orators, England itself owes to them its existence. 
How fares that church, of which these liberalists pretend to be 
members, admirers, and defenders? Forsooth, they admire the 
church, but the whole of the clergy are actuated by the most bigoted, 

she most interested selfish motives. From the bishop, with the 
mitre on his head, to the country curate, with the mitre an his head, 
all, all, are in pursuit of the mammon of this world. Surely the 
ministers of the established church may, on the occasion of this most 
scandalous and foul slander, take up the language of the old lion in 
the fable, and ay, ¢o its author, - Tune frontem nostram calcibus 
exteris ?—bis videmur morj.””, When Lord Sidmouth brought in a 
bill, which certainly meant any thing but disrespect to Dissenters, 
their language was, ‘* Nolumus leges schismatis mutari,” and the 


kingdom groaned with petitions. When the ministers and the 
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serious members of the established church are alarmed at the 
prospect of concessions to the arch-enemy of all churches, and pe- 
tition agains: them, and say, nolumus leges Anglie mutari, their 
conduct is stignatised as bigotry and intolerance. A poble, and I may 
add, an excellent poet, has made a pilgrimage for the purpose of en- 
riching human knowledge with this discovery —* that the fuh of the 
established church is a jesuitical faith, and that the toleration which 
it grants to its /rish helots is something inferior to Turkish toleration.” 
If [ misunderstand his lordship, I beg pardon. That he does not 
know better, who will believe ? I will not. ‘Theat he wilfully mis- 
represents, I should be sorry to believe. Who, Mr. Editor, that 
can calmly review all this and much more of the same fa amily, but 
must see a specious train of proceedings from the very title ‘* Catho- 
lic emancipation” to the present moment. And yet, by these rhe- 
torical flourishes, what nambers are misled? Especially of those 
who have imbibed a considerable portion of modern liberality in 
religious opinions. True liberality Consists in allowing his dae meed 
to every one whoconscientiously professes that mode of faith which 
he believes to be right, not in holding it as a matter of indifference 
what faith he may have, or whether he have none at all. To unbe- 
lievers the observation woud be superfiuons. But to believers it is 
of some consequence to remark, that, ‘* since we are saved by grace 
through faith,” and since true faith can be but one, it must be a 
matter, not of indifference but of the highest importance, to have 
aright faith. Liberalists may think otherwise. My earnest prayer 
is, that | may always submit my reason to the gospel. 

Supposing that the catholics, as they are best pleased to be called, 
supposing that they should gain what is their undoubted object, a 
share in political power. From that moment would commence a 
contest for superiority, which would be terminated only by ‘the 
complete subjugation of one party. Supposing what must, indeed, 
happen, that a question should arise which involved.the interests of 
the two churches in addition to the weight of catholic members, on 
which side of the question would ne vote, who is already so liberal to- 
wards the mitred and the unmitred ministers of the established church; 
and are there not more ‘‘ ejusdem farinz ?” Let any man of sober 
sense pursue the stream of ideas which naturally flow from this hint 
—and then, if he be a member of parliament, (if any such deign 
to read these lines,) let him weigh well the sacred duties which he 
owes to the manes of his ancestors, to his cotemporaries, and to 
posterity. And let every sound member of the church burst through 
that specious and flimsy veil, which is so artfully spread before his 
eyes—and above all things let him be zealously affected in a good 
cause, remembering always, that it is an axiom, sanctioned by reli- 
gion as well as ethics, that we should be just, before we are gene- 
rous, 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your's faithfully, and respectfully, 
FREDERICK DE COURCEY. 
No. 178, Vol. 44. March, 1813. X 
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Considerations on Catholic Emancipation, with respect to the Veto, 
and the opinion of six foreugn Universities, on the tenets of the 
Romish Church. 


Ir is astonishing, that so wise and enlightened a nation as the British, 
could be deluded on the following points, relative to this important 
question. ‘They have been led to believe, that investing the King 
with a veto in the appointment of Popish prelates, would effectually 
secure the constitution from the deleterious doctrines of Popery, by 
which its existence has been often endangered, and that the opinions 
of six foreign universities were conclusive evidence that those doc- 
trines never were tenets of the Romish church. Jn the following 
pages I hope to prove, that these assertions are false and fallacious, and 
that they were fabricated for the sole purpose of deceiving the British 
public. 

In the early ages of the church, bishops were elected by the clergy 
and the people, and were afterwards consecrated by some neighbour- 
ing prelate, who could not require a better proof of the purity of their 
lives, than the approbation of their flocks, with whom they had lived, 
and whom they were to instruct ; and their subsistence depended 
entirely on the tree-will offerings of the faithful. 

Saint Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who died in the year 238, 
tells us,* that all bishops were ordained in this manner. Origen,+ 
bishop of Alexandria, who died in the year 254, testifies the same ; 
and Eusebius informs us, that Saint Fabius, bishop of Rome, was 
elected there by the clergy and the people, in the year 236. 

_ In this manner were persons raised to the prelacy, in the early ages 
of Christianity : but when Constantine the Great embraced it, in the 
year 320, and gave peace and protecticn to the church, which had 
been previously under the frowns of the Imperial government, he and 
his successors obtained a complete supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs, t 
till it was usurped by Gregory VII. commonly called Hildebrand, in 
the year 1073. They confirmed or set aside the election of bishops, 
and often deposed those that were lapsed in beresy, convened and pre- 
sided in general councils, either in person or by their representatives, 
and confirmed the canons which they framed ; for they were ipvalid 
without their consent.§ In the beginning of the 5th century, there 
was 2 competition for the Popedom between Boniface avd Eulalius, 
who were elected by citterent factions ; and their pretensions having 
been referred to the Emperor Honorius, he decided in favour of Boni- 
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* Epist. 38. 40. 52. 
+ Honz. in Levit. 


t Spanheim’s Ecclesiastical History, p. 11G2. 
§ Justinian's Code, 30, de episcopis et clericis, and 23d novel. 
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face ; at whose instance he made a law, enjoining, that when two 
popes were elected, neither should enjoy the pontificate, but that a 
new election should be held.* 

Thus the schism between Laurentius and Symmachus was referred 
to Theodoric, the Gothic king of Italy, who determined in favour of 
the latter, in the beginning of the sixth century.t 

As aiarming scenes of discord arose from competitiors for the pope- 
dom, that monarch passed a rigorous edict for regulating the election 
of popes ard bishops, which was drawn up by Ca:siodore, reputed a 
saint for his great sanctity.t 

Pjatina, an eminent Reman Catholic writer of the 15th century, 
who was librarian of the Vatican, and who wrote the lives of the 
popes, tells us, that the emperor’s consent was necessary to the ap- 
pointment of the Roman pontiffs.§ 

Ouophrius, a Jearned Romish divine of Verona, who wrote a con- 
tinuation of their lives, tells us,f] that by a decree of Pope Vigilius, in 
the middle of the sixth century, and during the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian, it was ordained, that the pope should not be consecrated till 
the emperor bad given his consent by letters patent. 

When Pope Gregory I. was elected, at the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, he wrote@ to the Emperor Mauritius, to annul his election, as he 
wished to Jive in the shade of retirement ; but he refused his prayer, 
and confirmed his election. 

When Italy was wrested from the Emperor of Constantinople, by 
the treason of the Roman pontiff, who, in the year S00, precured 
Charlemagne to be elected Emperor of the West, he and his succes- 
sors maintained a complete supremacy in the church ; and a fall 
power to nominate both popes and bishops was confirmed to them by 
different general councils ; to Charlemagne in the year 800, in a coun- 
cil held at the Lateran by Pope Adrian ;** and to the Emperor Otho I. 
who ascended the Imperial throne in the year 964, ina council con- 
vened at the Lateran, under Pope John XXII ; and the decree for 
that purpose is to be seen at large in Luitprandus, tt and Gratian.{ ¢ 

The learned Cardinal Cusahus, who lived in the 15th century, can- 
didly acknowledged, that the emperors enjoyed a complete supremacy 
in the first eight general councils ;§§ and he said, “‘ It becomes not any 





*Rescrip. Hon. ad Bonif. Concil. tom, ii. p. 1513. 

+ Giannoni’s Hist. of Naples, lib. iii. cap. 6, sec. 3. 

t Cassiod. lib. ix.c. 15. 

§ Plat. in Pelag. ii. and Guicciardini’s History, lib. iv. 
jj In vita Sylverit. 

q Gregor. epist. lib. i. epist. 94. 

** Gratian in deret. dist. 63. Adrian, 22. 

++ Lauitp. lib. vi. cap. 21. 

+t Grat. cap. xxiii. Hist. 63. 

§§ De concordia, lib. iii. cap. 16. 
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map to say, that the sacred emperors, who, for tic public good, made 
many constitutions concerning the election of bishops, collation of be- 
nefices, and the regulation of religion, could err.”’* : 

While the emperors maintained, by their supremacy, asalatary ¢on- 
troul over the popes, the doctrines of the church continued pure, and 
answered the purposes of its founder, in promoting peace and social 
order ; but when Gregory VII. who was raised to the pontificate in 
the year 1073, and who may be considered as the founder of popery, 
usurped that supremacy, he and his successors, who, instead of the em- 
perors, presided in general councils, framed a number of cruel and 
sanguinary canons, for the purpose of extending their dominion over 
all Christian states, both in temporals and spirituals, by a system of 
terror. 

When Gregory VII. was elected, he wrote, in very submissive 
terms, to his liege sovereign, Henry IV., and, after the example of 
his predecessors, declared, that he would not be crowned and consc- 
crated, without his consent. Cardinal Baronius, the pope's own his- 
torian, acknowledged, that he was the last of the Roman pontiffs who 
solicited the emperor’s license for that purpose.t In different gene- 
ral councils, convened by Gregory and his successors, and in which 
they presided and had unbounded sway, an anathema was denounced 
against any layman who should confer, or amy ecclesiastics who should 
receive from them, any benefices in the church. ‘They considered it 
essential to the accomplishment of their ambitious scheme, of raising 
the church above the state, and of humbling the power of princes, to 
have all the ecclesiastics ia their territories dependent on them, as 
their spies and vassals; and completely sutservient to them, that 
through their influence they might enforce their spiritual thunders 
against them, by inciting their subjects to rebel. Great conquerors 
are obliged to march large armies against their enemies to effectuate 
their ambitious designs ; but the popes, by the-exclusive enjoyment of 
investitures, could, through the agency of the clergy, raise an army of 
the natives of any country against their liege sovereign, should he re- 
sist their insolent demands. 

Richerius, an eminent divine, anda doctor of the Sorbonne, who 
lived in the 16th century, observes,; ‘‘ That Gregory VII.,contrary 
to the cvstom used in the church, for more than 1000 years, intro- 
duced an order, that all bishops should swear obedience to the church 
of Rome ; whence,” he says, ‘‘ the liberty of all subsequent councils 
was taken away; but much more by the pope's arrogating to himself 
the collation of all ecclesiastical dignities and benefices; so that as 
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* Idem. lib. ii.c.46. The last of the eight general councils was 
held in the year 869. 

¢ Acta Vaticana apud Baronium. 

+ Hist. coneil. lib. i. cap. 38, et apol. ax. 22, et in epilogo. 
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long as his government in the church continues, it is altogether, im- 
possible to have a free council.” 

He further observes,* ‘‘ that from the time of Gregory VIT, to the 
council of Constance, 340 years, the Popes used arbitrarily to impose 
laws on the church ; and, having formed canons and definitions at 
home, to call upon councils, aud imperiously to impose them, when 
nore dared so much as to murmur at them.” 

This oath of obedience and fidelity to the pope, which every 
Romish bishop is obliged toswear, contains the following paragraphs: 
«J. A. elect of the Church B. from this hour forward, will be faithful 
and obedient to St. Peter, the apostle, and the holy Roman church, 
and to our lord pope N. and his successors canonically entering the 
Reman papacy, and the royalties or St. Peter, I will, saving mine own 
order, assist them to retain and defend against every man. The 
rigbts,honours, privileges and authority of the holy Roman Church, and 
of our lord the pope, and his successors aforesaid, I will be careful to 
preserve, defend, enlarge, and promote. | will not be concerned in 
council, act, or treaty, wherein any thing disadvantageous, or pre- 
judicial, to our said lord, or the Roman church, their persons, right, 
honour, state and power, shall be devised. And if I know any such 
thing to be treated of, or intended, by any person whatsoever, as far 
zs J am able, I will prevent the same ; and, as soon as possible, I will 
give information to our said lord, or to some other person, by whose 
means it may come to his knowledge. The rules of the holy fathers,the 
decrees, orders, or appointments, reservations, provisions and mandates 
apostolical, with all my might I will observe, and cause to be observed 
by others. All heretics, schismatics, and rebels against our said lord 
and his successors aforesaid, I will, to the utmost of my power, per- 
secutet and oppose.” 

What degree of faith and allegiance can a popish bishop bear toa 
protestant king, whom he is thus bound to persecute as a schismatic 
and a rebe! to his Jord the pope; and how can he preserve, defend, 
enlarge, and promote the rights, honours, privileges, and authority of 
his holiness, but by the, subversion of an heretical state, such as 
England is regarded. In consequence of this oath ‘of unbounded 
fidelity to the Roman Pontiff, William Rufus told Archbishop 
Anselni; that he could not preserve his allegiance to the pope and his 
temporal sovereign "at the same time.§ * This oath was the first cause 











* Rich. apol. ax. 38. 

t+ Because the bishops who sat in them were the creatures of the 
pope, who could depose them, should they hesitate to yield implicitly 
to bis will. It is universally allowed, that the canons of the 4th Lateran 
council, were thus imposed by pope Innocent III. 

~ By the councils of Lateran and Constance, bishops are required 
to persecute and exterminate heretics under pain of deprivation by 
the pope. 
§ Speed, p, 441, 442. 
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of a rupture between Henry VIII. and the pope; for the former 
having come to a knowledge of it, sent to the speaker cf the House 
of Commons, and informed him, ‘‘ that he found that the clergy of 
thisrealm, were but half subjects, or scarce so much ; every bishop or 
abbot, at the entering on his dignity, taking an oath to the pope, dero- 
gatory to that of their fidelity to the king ; which contradiction he 
desired his parliament to take away.’’ Whereupon these oaths, by 
the king’s command, being read and considered, the parliarnent so 
handled the business, 2s it occasioned the final renouncing the pope's 
authority, about two yeats after. Lord Herlert’s Life of Henry VIII. 

When Archbishop Cranmer was consecrated, he refused to swear 
the usual oath to the pope, without first signing a protestation against 
the exceptionable parts of it. Sérupe's Life of Him, b. 1, cap. 4. 

Cardinal De Retz teli us,* that the Parisians objected to the 
ministry of Cardinal Mazarine, for the same reason. 

As soon as Gregory VII. was firmly seated in the pontifical chair, 
in the year 1073, he excommunicated the emperor Henry IV. for 
simony ;¢ and on no other ground than that he claimed the investi- 
ture of benefits in the charch, which all his predecessors had 
uniformly enjoyed. On that occasion, the following blasphemous 
anathema, which appeared in one of his circular letters, is still record- 
ed among them, and forms part of the canon Jaw :: ‘* On the part 
of the omnipotent God, I fortid Henry to govern the kingdoms of Italy 
and Germany, L[atsolve al his suljects from every oath which they 
have taken, or may take tohim; and I excommunicate every person 
that shall oley him as a king.’”’§ 

In short, this arrogant pontiff procured the dethronement of the 
emperor, by absolving his subjects from their oaths of allegiance, and 
by inciting them to rebel against bim ; and he persuaded them to 


elect in his room Rodolpb, Duke of Suabia, his vassal,|} who died of 


the wounds which he received in battle, loading Gregory, the author 
of his treason and perjury, with execrations. It is not less singular 
than true, that through the influence of superstition, joined to the 
terrors of excommunication, this haughty prelate was enabled to 
compel the following illustrious relatives of Henry to join in the 
rebellious confederacy against him, and for that purpose, to levy 
money and raise troops ; the empress Agnes, his mother, the duchess 
Beatrix, his aunt, and the countess Matilda, his cousin german, a 
most powerful princess. 

A learned historian asserts, that Gregory, by his criminal ambition, 
in endeavouring to acquire a supremacy over all the continental states 
occasioned sixty pitched battles, and various civil wars, insurrections, 








* Memoirs, part 3d. 

+ Maimbourg, lib. iii. p. 237, 

+t Grego. Epistles, lib. v. epist. 24. 

§ Idem lib. 1v. cap. 12, and Maimbourg, lib. iii. p. 254. 
} Paul Bernvied, cap. 96. 
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and massacres; but he was finally checked in his guilty career ;, for, 
having been deposed, he fled to Salerno, and died there in obscurity, in 
the year 1083. 

Such was the founder of popery, so contaminated with crimes, that 
one wauld suppose the votaries of the holy see would wish to have his 
name expunged from the Roman calendar, and yet he has been 
canonized! Gregory XIII, in the year 1584, placed him on the list 
of Roman martyrs.* Paul V. appointed an office to be performed to 
his honour in 1609. Alexander VII. introduced that office or legend 
into all the churches of Rome. Clement XJ. granted it to the Bene- 
dictines, and the order of Cistertians. Benedict XIII. made. it 
general throughout all christendom, by a decree of the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1728.1 

Gregory’s successors pursued his system of criminal ambition, hav- 
ing, in a little more than a century, excommuuicated eight emperors, 
and deposed some cf them. 

I shali*mow give the reader a specimen of those cruel and sangui- 
nary canons, which the popes procured to be passed in general coun- 
cils, in which they, instead of the emperors, presided, and which 
enabled them, by a system of terror, to extend and maintain their su- 
premacy. 

By. the third canon of the 4th Lateran council,t A.D. 1215. A 
full remission of sius and eternal happiness hereafter. are granted to 
those who shall, under the badge of the cross, set about the extirpa- 
tion of heretics. 

By the third canon of the Lateran council,§ very extensive indul- 


.gences are granted to those who shall do so; and by the council of 


Sienna| also. 
By the third canon of the 4th Lateran council, all archbishops and 











* The popes bead-roll of saints is crowded with such traitors as 
Gregory VII. Thomas A. Becket, Clement the Friar, who mur- 
dered his sovereign, Henry III. of France, and Garnett the Jesuit. 

+ Inthe year 1728, Pope Benedict XJII. by a brief, ordered this 
legend to be observed in France; and it was soon after impeached by 
the parliament ; but the government, through deference and respect 
tor the pontiff, suspended the zeal and activity of that assembly. Soon 
after, 2 seconde brief appeared, which broke and annulled all the 
decrees of parliament against the legend. The indignation of the 
parliament having been roused by this, the attorney-general rose 
against this enterprize of the court of Rome, lodged an appeal against 
all the briefs published on this occasion, as encroachments on the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the kingdom; and, on the 23rd of 
February, 1730, obtained a decree against them, as contrary to the 
liberties of the Gallican church.—Privale Life of Lewis XV. p.170, 
vol, i. 

{ Coucil. Lat. quartum, tom. xi. p. 140, apud Binium, 

§ Idem, tom. vii. p. 662. 

| Idem, tom. xi. p. 368, 369. 

§| Idem, tom. xi. parti. p. 152. 
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bishops are required to inquire diligently within their dioceses for 
heretics, and to compel the civil power, under pain of excommunica- 
tion toextirpate them. The coune:) of Constance decrees the same,* 
under the pain of deprivation ; and it decrees,} that ail heretics, their 
followers, partakers and defenders, though they shine in the dignity of 
patriarchs, aichbishops, bishops, kings, dukes, or any otber title, 
shall be excommunicated every Sunday and holiday, and ali arch- 
bishops and bishops are required, under pain of excommunication, 
interdict, or deprivation, to proceed to have them punished according 
to the canonical sanctions. Now the following punishments must be 
inflicted on them by different general councils and thé canon Jaw : 
excommunication, confiscation of their ‘goods, imprisonment, exile, 
death.? 

By the council of Lateran, if a temporal lord, being required and 
admonished by the church, neglects to extirpate heretics, bis subjects 
shall be discharged from their oaths of allegiance, and his territories 
shall’be seized by catholics, who may enjoy the same, oe i they 
extirpate heretics therein. 5 

By the same it is decreed,}\ that an excommunicated heretic shall be 
subject to the following penalties : he shail be infamous, and shall not 
be admitted to give testimony, or to public offices, or to councils, or 
to the election of those that belong to them; he shall have no power 
of making any will, or of succeeding fo any inheritance : no man 
shall be obliged ta answer him in any cause, but he shall be compelled 
to answer others: if he be a judge, his sentence shall be null and void : 
nor shall any cause come before him: if an advocate, he shall not be 


permitted to plead :+if a clerk or notary, the instruments drawn by ° 


him shall be of no force. All this is confirmed by the constitutions of 
Pope Clement [V. const.27, and by the canon Jaw.4] 

Both the councils of Constance and Basil reckon the 4th Lateran 
among those councils, which every pope must swear to maintain to the 
least tittle, even to the shedding of his blood; and the council of 
Trent declares it to be not only a general council, but affirms one of 
its definitions to be the voice of the whole church ;** and, therefore, 
all its canons are confirmed by these three councils. 

The last of the general councils, held at Trent, in the year 1545, 
has confirmed all the former ones; for it has thus decreed :—*“ Be it, 
therefore, known to all men, that the most holy cagons are to be 
exactly, and, as far as possible, indiscriminately observed by all.”} 





* Idem, tom. vii. p. 1120. 

t Idem, Sess. 45, tom. vii. p. 1125. 

¢ Idem, Concil. tom: xi. p. 608. 

§ Idem, tom. x1. p. 152. 

fh. Can. 3. tom. xi. p- - 149, 150, apud. Binium. 

gq Decret. lib. 5. a? tit. 7.cap. 13. Let the reader compare these 
crue] and sanguinary ordinances with the penal laws of which the 
Irish papists complain. 
' ** Sess. xiv. cap. 5. et. sess. 21. cap. g. 
tt Sess, xxv. cap. 20. 
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J shall now give some specimens of the canon law in the Romish 
church, which is as obligatory on the consciences of its votaries, as 
general councils. ‘* Whoever shail presume to contemn the opinions, 
mandates, interdicts, sanctions, or decrees, wholesomely promulgated 
by the bishop of Rome, let him be accursed.”"* Gregory VII. deter- 
mined in a council at Rome, “ that all those who are bound to excom- 
municate persons, either by duty or by oath, were absolved trom their 
fidelity and every tie of obedience.”+ A few years after Urban II. 
made'a similar determination § Gregory IX. in the 13th century 
determined thus :—* Be it known to all who are under the dominion 

tof heretics, that they are set free from every tie of fidelity and duty to 
them ; all oaths, or solemn engagements, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’’§ 

Pope Clement VII. at the instance of the Spanish clergy, granted a 
dispensation to the emperor Charles V. from his coronation oath, by 
which he was bound not to persecute the Moors: and it ends thus— 
I absolve you from all censures and penalties of the guilt of perjury, 
which you might incur thereby. | 

Innocent III. decreed, and his determination is inserted in the body 
of: the canon law, ‘* that they are not to be called oaths but perju- 
ries, which are attempted against the interest of the church.’ ‘gi 

The following immunities of the popish clergy are established by 
general councils and papal constitutions ; that they are not to take an 
oath of allegiance to secular princes ; and that they are exempt from 
all jurisdiction to them.** That the pope may absolve persons from: 
their oaths of eee. tt That they, pay no taxes whatsoever, with- 
out the pope's leave.t{ That the clergy are not subject to the king, 
but thag he ought to be subject to them.$§ 

All these dreadful engines of papal tyranny and cruelty weuld 
remain a lrutum fuimen, a dead letter, in the Romish chancery, but 
for the active agency of the clergy, who, as 1 before observed, are 


. the agents, the spies, and vassals of the pope. 


A popish priest on being ordained, takes a canonical oath, which 
contains the following paragraphs, ‘‘ The holy apostolic and Romish 
church I acknowledge to be mother and mistress of all churches, arid 





if Orn Te Papa, in synod. univers. Rom. decret. 2d a pars. caus, 
25. quest. 2. Here is the authority of a general council on this 
point. 

t- Decret. pars. 2 da can. xv. quest 6. 

t Joidem. 

§ Decret. Greg. lib. v. tit. 7. 

} Geddes’s Miscells. Tracts. p. 36, 39, 40. 

§ Decret. lib. ii. tit. 24. cap. 47. 

** Concil. Later. can. 43. and Gratian, can. 16. quest. 6, p. 135. 

++ Idem, -can. sanctorum. 
t{ Fourth Lateran. concil. cap. 46. 
5§ Decret. lib. i. tit. 33. cap. 6. 
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tothe Roman pontiff, successor of St, Peter, prince of the apostles, and 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, I promise and swear true obedience.” ‘‘ All 
doctrines delivered, defined, and declared, by the sacred canons, and 
by the general councils, and especially by the most holy council of 
Trent, without the smallest doubt, I receive and profess ; and 
whatsoever is contrary thereto, and all heresies, condemned, rejected, 
and anathematized by the church, I equally condemn, reject, and ana 
thematize.” ‘‘ This true catholic faith, out of which there is no sal- 
vation, which at present I freely profess, and sincerely hold, I 
do promise, yow, and swear, that I will most constantly retain, and 
conserve inviolably, unto the Jast breath of my life, and tbat as far 
asin me lieth, I will be careful, that it.is beld by, taught, and preached 
to my parishioners, or those the care of whom shall belong to me in 
my function.” 

I hope that the tenor of this oath, joined to the considerations 
which I shall now lay before the reader, will convince him, that 
the enjoyment of the veto by the crown, would not, in the smallest 
degree, guard the protestant state from the dangers so justly appre- 
hended ‘from the tenets of the Romish church. 

It is to be presuméd that a popish priest would: not be required to 
swear a solemn oath that he would not only receive and profess, but 


‘that he would inculcate into his flock, the doctrines delivered and 


defined by the sacred canons and ibe g-neral councils, unless, by 
constant study, he had acquireda perfect knowledge of them. Doc- 
tor Milner, bishop of Castabala, and Viczr apostolic in the Romish 
church, published an account of a tour which be made in Ireland, and 
which was printed in the year 1808, by Keating Brown, and Co. Duke- 
street, Grosvenor square ; aud in. this he boasts that the students in 
divinity, in the Romish College of Maynooth, devote four years to the 
study of them. 

In a tract, written by a professor of divinity in that seminary, for 
the use of the students thereof, entitled de Ec /esid Christi, and which 
was’ printed in the year 1809, by Hugh Fitzpatrick, printer and 
bookseller of that college, the infailibility of the Romish Church is 
insistedon, which comprehends, and maintains, the validity of al] the 
doctrines contained in the canon Jaw and general councils ; and it 
concludes with the following remarkable words: ‘‘ All priests, 
therefore, should hold the council of Treit in the highest estimation, 
as it is a compendium of the tenets contained in ail the preceding 
councils ; and on account of its discipline it may properly be called 
the manual of priests, or of all those who are candidates for holy 
orders.” 

In the exercise of the veto, it is to be presumed that a popish 
Dean and Chapter would not present any persons to the crown to be 
nominated for a bishoprick, but those whom they were convinced 
would rigidly adhere to the tenor of their oath ; and this should be a 
cogent reason to the king or his minister for rejecting them. Should 
a popish priest take an oath of allegiance, with a sincere intention of 
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inviolably observing it, and should he endeavour to: infuse principles 
of loyalty into his flock, he would be guilty of perjury by violating 
his caonical oath, and should he adhere to it, he would be guilty of 
treason. Ashis education is occult, and the government is not al- 
lowed to interfere in it, they could not form any opinion of his moral 
and mental endowments, and for this should they depend on the re~ 
port of Protestant noblemen and gentlemen in whose vicinity a po- 
pish priest resided, the following incidents will prove that they may be 
most egregiously deceived. 

Previous to the rebellion of 1798, popish priests in many parts of 
Ireland had acquired the esteem and good opinion of their protestant 
neighbours, by their peacezble deportment, and bv their uniform 
and warm professions of loyal principles, and in many places they ‘ 
and their flocks, a short time before its eruption, implored the civil 
magistrates to exhibit oaths of allegiance to them; with which they 
complied. 

It soon appeared that this artifice was used merely to disarm the 
suspicion of the government and the magistrates, to lull them into a 
state of indolent security, and to prevent the introduction of troops 
into the districts where they lived ; for some of those priests and their 
flocks who had sworn those oaths, were among the most active in 
those scenes of destruction which took place during the rebellion, 
It is heuce evident, that the king or his minister could have no solid, or 
even plausible, reason for preferring one popish priest to another for 
the prelacy, as they ail receive the same education, and-imbibe princi- 
ples hostile to a protestant state ; so that the veto, exercised in the most 
unqualified manner, could not answer any beneficial purpose what- 
soever, 

When a priest is appointed to a titular bishoprick, the crown has 
no controul whatsoever over him ; for by his consecration oath, he 
swears unlimited fidelity and obedience to the pope, and to observe 
and cause 4o be observe: all his decrees, orders, and mandates ; and 
eternal enmity towards all heretics, schismatics, and rebels against him. 
He is bound to falfil all these duties, under pain of deprivation by 
the pope according to the canons of the 4th general council of 
Lateran,t and those of Constance. t 

It is astonishing then, that so enlightened an assembiy, as the Im- 
perial Parliament, should be so far deluded on the subject of the 
veto, and to have rega.ded the attainment of it by the crown of so 
much importance, as to have made it the consideration of admitting 





* Musgrave’s Hist of the Irish rebellion in 1798, vol 1, p. 395 to 
p. 402; vol. ii. p. 119 to p. 124. The eye witnesses of these events 
are now living. 


+ Concil. apud Binium. tom xi, par. J, p. 152. 
+ Idem, tom. vii. p. 1120. 
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papists to seats in’ Parliament, and to all the high and confidential 
oftices of the state. 

{tis equally surprising, that net only the Protestant public, but 
that the Imperial parliament should be so credulous as to be. deceived 
by the following gross imposture, im which popish duplicity and in- 
consistency were pre-eminently conspicuaus: The leading members 
of the Roman Catholics in England, in the year 1790, and those in 
Ireland in the year 1792, produced opinions delivered by the Uni- 
versities of Salamanca, Valladolid, Alcala, Paris, Douay and Lon- 
vaine, that the following doctrines never were professed or acknow- 
ledged as tenets of their church, that the pope or cardinals neither 
could nor ever did claim a right to absolve subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance to heretical pares": that Roman catholics’ were jus- 
tied in not keeping faith with heretics, or in injuring thein as such, 
or that they can obtain absolution for sins’ from their priests. 

I shall now prove, in the first place, that the most eminent modern 
Romish divines have maintained and insisted on the infallibility of 
the general councils and canon law, containing the said doctrines ; 
and in the second place, that the before mectioned universities de- 
fended them, and justified the carrying them into practice, at for- 
mer periods. 

The Rev. Charles Plowden, a popish priest, who lives and offici- 
ates at Bristol, published a book in London, in the year 1790, 
entitled ‘* Considerations on the modern’ cpinion of the failibiliry of 
the Pope,” andin p. 31 thereof he says, ‘‘ the bishops of all nattons, 
from whom we derive our faith, conceived the infallibility of the 
holy see in dogmatical questions, to be as necessary for the con- 
stitution of the church, as councils themsewes. This tribunal is ne- 


‘cessary to the constitution of the church, it is always visible, it always 


exists, and its authority is infallible, in spite of modern prejudices. 
Hence we consider its decrees, in matters of faith and morals, as 
irrefraga‘le decisions.” In p. 30 he says, that true councils represent 
the whole church, and are certainly injallifle, aud that ‘* the judiczal 
decrees of the Pope, addressed to the churches, in form of decisive 
judgments and rules of faith, enjoy the same privileges.” 

Mr. Francis Piowdea, his brother, who has been some years the 
ehampion of the catliolic committee, and who has been employed 
by them to censure the government, and such protestants as have 
taken an active part in defence of the constitution in church and state, 
published a book in London, in the year 1791, entitled ‘‘ The Case 
stated,” in which he says, ‘that the decrees of a general council, 
im matters of faith and morality, when approved of by the pope, 
and received by the church, are not lialle to deceit or error, and that 
all Roman Catholics are obliged implicitly to adhere to them.” He 
declares, also, in the same, ‘‘ that if any one say, or pretend to insi- 
nuate, that the modern Roman Catholics differ in one iota from their 
ancestors, he either deceives himself, or he wishes to deceive others ; 
semper eaclem is more emphatically descriptive of our religion than our 
jurisprudence, 
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The Revercna Doctor Milner says, in page 7 of his Ecciesiastical 
Democracy cetected, published in London in the year 1793, ‘* But to 
appeal to a ét.i more clear, aswell as certain authority, I mean the 
uuerring voice of the whole church, delivered in the general councils, 
I ask, whether the 4th Lateraa council has “not decided, that the 
Roman church, by the ordinance of God, has the supremacy of ordi- 
nary power?’ He says, that ** the pope has a right or addressing his 
doctrinal instructions, and ecclesiastical mandates, to eyery portion 
of the church, which mandates do not derive their autherity from 
the acceptance of such portion of the church, and if these are not 
opposed by the church at large, they are to be received as coming 
from Christ himself,’* . What blasphemy ! | 

In pages 93 and 97 of the same work, he says, that “ the councils 
of Constance, Basil, Florence, irent, and the second council of 
Lyons, are of infalljtle authority.” Io p. 178, he says, of the san- 
guinary fanatics who suffered capitally in England, during Elizabeth's 
reign, for having formed treasonable conspiracies against her life and 
government, “‘ those holy men no less than constant martyrs, whom 

Catholics, in every part ef the church, have Jooked upon, with such 
high veneration.” In p. 181, he calls them, “ saint-like personages.” 
In p. 192, he says, ‘‘ the zeal and piety of these truly apostolical 
men.” 

The Reverend Doctor Troy, titular archbishop of Dublin, says, in 
his famous pastoral letter, published in 1793, ‘‘ Tbe church is infallible 
m her doctrinal decisions and canons, in points of faith and, morals ; 
and, therefore, the catholics are obliged to adhere, implicitly, to 
such decrees and canons of the church, assembled in general council, 
and confirmed by the pope, as articles of faith.” ‘* They are also 
obliged, in like manner, to submit to similar decrees and decisions of 
the pope, when expressly or tacitly assented to, or not differed from, by 
the majority of bishops, representing and governing the church dis- 
persed ; in. those points, all catholics are agreed, as immutable articles of 
faith.” In a note on this passage, he states the following among other 
councils to be infallible, the 4th Lateran, Constance, and Trent; 
from which J have given some extracts. 

He speaks thus of the pope’s supremacy, “ It is a fudamental 
article of the Roman catholic faith, that the pope or bishop of Rome, 
as successor of Saint Peter, prince of the apostles, enjoys, by divine 
right, a spiritual and ecclesiastical supremacy, net only of rank and 
honour, ut of real jurisdiction and authority, in the universal church, 
Roman cathoiics cousid-r this point as clearly established in the scrip- 
tures, and by the constani tradition of the fathers, in every age, as it 
is by the express decision of their general councils, which they consider 
as infalliblein points of doctrine.” | In the 75th page thereot, he says, 


— 





* A Remish bishop swears that he wil] observe and cause to be 
observed, the decrees, orders, and mandates of the pope, See. his 
oath, p. 5. 
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‘© Notwithstanding the opposite opinions of catholics respecting the 
pope's personal infallibility, when pronouncing solemnly, or as it is 
termed, ex cathedra,* on points of faith and morals, these different 
condemnations, in various ages, have been uniformly approved by the 
charch dispersed, and represented by the majority of bishops.’ + 
In the tract,’ de ecclesia Christi, published by Fitzpatrick in 1809, 
(page 166,) the infallibility of general councils is insisted on ; and in 
p- 156 thereof, it is declared, that the dogmatical decrees and opinions 
of the pope are of equal weight and authority. 
Such are the opinions deliberately given by the most eminent popish 
ecclesiastics of the present day. Can we have a stronger criteriou 
of the religious principles of any sect, than the dogmatical assertions 
ti of their own divines? It is not less singular than true, and it affords 
an incontestib!e proof of the duplicity and dissimulation of the votaries 
of the Romish see, that they produced the opinions of six foreign 
nniversities, which I mentioned before, to prove that the excep- 
tionable tenets of popery, already stated, had no existence ; though, 
| about the same time, some of their ost eminent doctors pronounced, 
; in the most solemn manner, that the general councils and canon law 
| containing them were infallible, and that all Roman catholics must 
implicitly adhere to them ; and though different editions of them, 
printed under the inspection, and with the approbatior, of the holy see, 
are to be found in every public library in Europe. The authenticity 
of these opinions is to be doubted, as it is not to be believed that 
soch learned bodies would deliberately advance such notorious false- 
hoods,’ particularly as they publicly maintained, at former periods, 
opinions diametrically opposite to those ascribed to them by the 
English and Irish Loman catholics ; of which I shall give incontestible 
: proofs. 
In the year 1599, the university of Paris, better known by the 
fi title of the Sorbonne, proncunced the people of France absolved 
from their oaths of allegiance to King Heury III. of France, and 
Wi invoked them to rise in arms against him, because, contrary to the 
if resilutions of the league, and the orders of the pope, he gave peace 
and protection to his protestant subjects, instead of persecuting 


—— 








* Tris tobe presumed that this cathedra was somewhat similar in 
its effects to the tripod, in which the priestess of Apollo sat, when 
she pronounced oracles, in producing inspirations and illapses of the 
holy spirit. 

«« Ex adyto, tanquam chordis, responsa dedere, 
‘* Sanctius, et mulo certa ratione, magis quam 
‘* Pythia, qu tripode ex Phaebi, Jauroque profatur.” 
LucRET1038. 
i + According to this, all the bulls, folminated by the popes, for 
Hl depriving sovereign princes of their crowns, absolving their subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, and invoking them to rise in arms 
against them, have been approved of by the church. 
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them ; and they sent their decree to the pope, for the purpose of 
having it sanctioned by his authcrity.* In consequence of this he 
was murdered by Clement, a friar. As soon as the assassination was 
known at Rome, the pope, in a public consistory, extolled the virtae 
and firmness of the holy friar, in a long preaseditated speech, declared 
that bis fervent zeal towards God surpassed that of Judith and 
Eleazer, and that it was effected by the ordinance of divine Provi- 
dence.t On the death of Henry Ill, the Jast priace of the house of 
Valois, Henry 1V, succeeded to the crown, by inheritance and by the 
will of his predecessor. The Parisians cbjecting to him as a heretic, 
consulted the doctors of the Sorbonne, to know whether it was lawrul 
to submit to him; and they declared; that ‘* it was forbidden by rhe 
divine law to admit a sectary, or the favourer of a sectary, to obtain 
the kingdom, ahd a nianifest enemy tothe church, who wcs by name 
excluded by the apostolic see : that all those who aided him would be 
damned ; and that those who opposed him, even to the shedding ot 
their blood, would enjoy eternal happiness and «a crown of mar- 
tyrdom.”' { 

They also declared, that he and all his family, as heretics, bad been 
excluded from the throne ; and that he among al} others heretics, was 
annually excommunicated and accursed by dhe pope, under the bulla 
cenz.§ In the year 1585, he was excommunicated and deposed by 
Sixtus V.|| twice by Gregory XIV. inthe year 1591. and once by 
pope Clement VIII. in 1592, as a favourer of heretics. 

In order to assuage'the fanatical hatred of his subjects, he was 
forced to become a papist in 1594; but because he was indulgent to 
his protestant subjects, his life was atiempted the same year by Joba 
Chastels, again by-a monk in 1600; and at Jast he was assassinated by 
Ravaillac. His assenting to the edtiét of Nantes, in the vear'@5Q8; 
by the advice.of the humane and enjightened Thuanus, president of 
the parliament, which gave religious Jiberty to his protestant, subjects, 

was regarded, by the holy see and its votaries, as.an inexpiable crime: 

During the struggle which Lewis the X1Vth had with Pope Iuuo- 
cent XI. in the yeur 1682, relative to the regale, he insisted that 
his clergy should sanction and subscribe the following decree, «That 





a ae eye 


* Thuanus lib. 94. sec: 8. This decree was adopted by the Univers 
sity of Thoulouse.. Idem, lib. 95: sec. 1. 

Previous to this, and in the year 1585, Sixtus V. excommunicated 
him, asa favonrer of heretics, absolved his'subjects from tl eir oaths 
ot allegiance, and granted nine years indulgence to such of them as 
would rise ia arms against him. Idem. 

t Thuanus, lib, g6, sec. 10. 

+ Idem, lib. 98, sec. 19. 

§ Idem, lib. 98, sec. 3. The sentence under this bull is pronounced 
every year at Rome. 
|| Idem, lib. 82, sec. 5 
@ Spond. tom. ii. p. 848. 
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God has not given Peter and his successors any power, diréct of 
indirect, over the tempotals of princes, and that they cannot 
absolve subjects from their oaths of fidelity.” To the eternal dis- 
grace of Lewis XIV, and the French nation, the holy see finally 
triuinphed, and the power of dispensing with oaths, and of deposing 
sovereign princes, was recognized and established.* During this 
contest, the universities of Louvaine and Douay, as well as. the 
Sorbonne, rigidly maintained those impious’ doctrines, evidently 
repugnant to Christianity, and incompatible with the safety and 
independence of states. 

When Henry VIII. was desirous of obtaining a divorce from queen 
Catherine, he sent to the faculties in law and divinity, in most of the 
universities of Europe, for their opinion in his favour, accompanied 
with Jarge presents, Theemperor Charles V, used the same means 
to influence them against the divorce; and many of the universities 
in his dominions rescinded, by his orders, the decision which they 
had previously made in Kenry’s favour. Francis I, in consideration 
of a large sun) of money lent him by Henry, and of some valuable 
presents, agreed to procure him the opinion of the Sorbonne in 
favour of the divorce; and he employed Martin de Bellay, Sieur 
de Langey, a French vobleman, for that purpose. De Bellay, by 
tampering with the. Sorbonne, succeeded in gaining the votes of 
56 members of it agaivst seven, in support of the divorce ; but in a 
subsequent discussion they decided againstit. On this De Bellay 
staied..in letters to Francis I. ‘‘ that the Sorbonne was corrupted, 
and) «hat it was far from deserving the high character which it had 
in the world.’’+ «. inh 

‘The: university of Alcala defended and approved the conduct of 
the councils af Constance, whe;. they burned Jobn Hus, in violation 
of the safe conduct of the emperor Sigismund, on the ground that 
no faith was to be kept with heretics, and that they ought to be extir- 
pated;, according .to the canons of the Romish Church ; and 
it is elaborately vindicated in the tract entitled De Ecclesia Christi, 





* The people-of France, alarmed at the deposing and dispensing 
power, the fatal effects of which had been experienced in the assas- 
sination of the two preceding monarchs, Henry II. and Henry IV. 
the states general, assembled in the year 1613, proposed a law, 
thet .no person should hold an office or a benefice under the state, 
unless be previously condemned and renounced by oath the said bane- 
ful doctrines ; which law passed the comimons; but it was rejected 
by the nobles, and the clergy, through the influence of the latter, and 
to the etetnal disgrace of the French nation, these impious doctrines 
were formally sanctioned. ‘Though the university of Paris took the 
lead in having these doctrines recognized, they gave an opinion in 
the year 1789, that they never were tenets of the Romish church ! 

+ The reader will find this in Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
vo}, iii. book 6, and in Bayle, yol. i. p. 716. 
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‘ ecmposed by a professor of Maynooth, and printed by Fitzpatrick, 
: in 1809, 

There is no breach of faith, no act of perfidy or cruelty, that 
4 may not be justified by those who have the hardihood and impiety 


to def: nd the blasphemous canons of that council, from the decrees 
of which I have given some extracts. 

In the year 1600, Pope Clement VIII. published a but] against 
queen Elizabeth, by which he alsolved her subjects from their oaths, 
and gavea full remission of sins to such of them as would. join 
Tyrone’s rebellion against her. As they had suffered very much 
by former rebellions, raised in her reign by papal bulls, they, for 
some time, doubted whether they should obey it; they, therefore, 
consulted the universities of Valadolid and Salamanca, for the 
regulation of their conduct, and they received the following answers 
to the queries which they submitted to them. 





f Ist. Since the earl of Tyrone undertook the war for the sake of reli- 
gion,and with the pope’s approbation, it was as meritorious to aid him, 
4 as to fight against the Turks. 2nd. That it was a mortal sin, any 


way to assist the English against him, and thet those whodid so, could 
neither have absolution or salvation,* without deserting the heretics, 


a and repenting so greatacrime!/ It ends thus, “ that such was the 
" pope’s end and aim, the letterst themselves most evidently declare. 
| rom all which it remains sufficiently manifest, that the most illus- 


trious prince, Hugh O'Neil, and the other catholics of Ireland, in 
‘ waging war against an herctical queen, who opposes the orthodox 
faith, avein no wise relels, nor deny her due cledience, nor unjustly 
protic the queen’s territories ; Lut rather do, by e just war, vindiwate 
themseives and their country, from an unjust and impious tyranny, 
and (as become christians and catholics) du to the utmost of their power 
| protect the Aoly arthodox faith.” This is to be found. in the com- 
a pendious history of catholic Ireland, by Philip O'Sullivan, held in 
high estimation by the Irish papists. The opinions of these univer- 
sities are also inserted in that very excellent acconnt of the state of 
Ireland, the pacata Hibernis} of Sir George Carew, lord presidev’ 
of Munster, during that tempestuous period. 
In addition to the instances of popish duplicity and inconsistency 
which I have now given, the foilowing occurred a few months since 
in Ireland : 
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* In the year 1789, the opinion of these universities was obtained, 
to prove that there was no tenet in the Romish church which allowed 
its votariés to injure any persons as heretics, or that the pope, or car- 
dinals, or any ptiest, could absulve a person from sin, or from oaths of 
allegiance. 

Tt Pope Clement’s bull was dated the 18th of April, 1600, and 
in January following, he addressed exhortatory letters to Tyrone him- 


self. 
t Folio edit. of 1633, p. 287, quarto of 1811, p.311. 


No. 178, Vol. 44. March, 1813. Y 
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The Irish titular bishops, assembled in Dublin, on the 18th of 
November, 1812, framed and published an address to the clerg 
and laity of their order, and in the third article thereof, they say, that 
the answers returned by six foreign universities, relative to the duties 
of subjects, are perfectly ‘conformable to the doctrine and tenets 
of their religion, and that they adopt them as theirown; and in 
the conclusion thereof they exhort them to persevere in the faith 
of their forefathers. : 

From the most authentic documents, I have shewn the impious 
doctrines contained in the faith, of their forefathers ; and yet they 
quote the opinions of these universities, founded in the grossest per- 
version of truth, and which were, probably, fabricated in England or 
Ireland, to answer a temporary purpose, to prove the purity of that 
faith. ; 

-In the 5th article, they state, that as they are at present precluded 
from any intercourse with their supreme pastor, (who was then a cap- 
tive to Buonaparte) they feel themselves utterly incompetent to pro- 
pose or agree to any change,-in the long established mode of ap- 
pointing Irish Roman catholic bishops ; but it is to be presumed, that 
they can now have free intercourse with his holiness, as he has come 
to an amicable agreement with, and is- restored to the favour of, 
his beloved son in Christ ;+ and no doubt, this reconcilement does not 
Lode the most auspicious consequences to the British empire!!! 

I shall conclude with som? extracts from a pastoral letter published 
by Doctor Troy, in Dublin, in the year 1798; which materially 
differ from the purport of the 5th article in the titular prelate’s ad- 
dress. 

In the year 1798, Pius VI. was driven from Rome by the French, 
who exercised great rapacity in it. As it was generally believed that 
the papacy would be overturned, Doctor Troy, to assure his flock 
of the contrary, published his pastoral instruction, in which, after 





* He thus styled him in his allocution to the cardinals, after he had, 
in the name of the immaculate Jesus, and with the invocation of 
the holy spirit, consecrated a sceptre, wrested from its legitimate 
possessors, by a series of such atrocities, flowing from the French 
revolution, as never before stained the annals of human crimes, or 
drew down the curses of heaven on the humana race, 

It is the blessed son of God whom he associates in the filiation to 
which he admits a recorded apostate, whoin the face of the chris- 
tian and infidel worlds, and by a public proclamation sent into the 
world with his signature, while commanding the revolutionary armies 
in Egypt, asserted that God had no son, no associate in his kingdom ; 
and that he, a mussulman, had marched to Rome to overthrow the 
pope, because he invited the christians to make war against the Ma- 
hometan religion. 
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inveighing against the tyranny, cruelty, and rapacity of the French,* 
he observes, ‘* by forcing the supreme pastor from his resi- 
dence, and degrading him as much as is in their power, they vainly 
expect that the dispersion of the flock maust follow ; but it is not in 
the power of human malice to destroy the work of God. The gates 
of hell can never prevail against the church built on a solid and im- 
moveable rock, the promises of her divine founder shall for ever 
secure her against every attack ; and the successors of St. Peter will 
continue to the end of time, to exercise the powers communicated 
to that first bishop of Rome, by Jesus Christ himself.” ‘‘ Where- 
fore, whether our holy father, Pias VI. and his successors, reside 
in the Vatican palace, or elsewhere in a cottage ; whether at liberty, 
er in chains, whether invested with the temporal sovereignty of 
Rome, or maintained with the alms of the faithful, their supreme 
spiritual authority will remain unchanged and unaltered.” 

It hence appears, that though the pope isthe bond-slave of Buonaparte, 
and is a passive instrument in his hands, he is to enjoy a supremacy 
not only of rank and honour, lutof real jurisdiction and authority in 
the universal church,t by which he often, during the course of many 
centuries past, hurled sovereign princes from their thrones, by absolv- 
ing subjects from their allegiance, and by invoking them to rise in re- 
hellion against them.t ‘* Whoso is wise will ponder these things.” 

HIBERNICUS. 
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From the Waterford Mirror. 


** Grand Catholic Dinner, given by the Roman Catholics of the 
County and City of Waterford, to the friends of Rexicious 
Liperty, on Tuesday, the 20th of October, 1812. 


‘*¢ Ar this distinguished, meeting, which will for ever grace the annals 
of our county and city, if not of Ireland, Richard Power, of GarJen 
Morris, Esq. presided. Several noblemen and gentlemen, who had 
been invited, found it impossible to attend, in consequ ixc of the in- 
terference of the general election.” 








* At that very time the Irish papists had invited and expected an 
invasion of the French ; for which purpose they opened a negotiation 
in the year 1797, with the French government, when administered 
by Robespierre, and they maintained an intercourse with them till 
the year 1798. 

t See his power and authority described by Doctor Troy in page 17. 

y The popeis bound by the 4th Lateran council, and by the ca- 
nons of other general councils, to proceed in this manner against he- 
retical princes, and it is not improbable, that he will exert this power 
against England, in favour of his beloved son in Christ. The coun- 
cils of Constance and Basil declare, that the Lateran is among those 
councils, which all the popes must swear to maintain, to the least 
tittle, even to the shedding of their blood. Cancil, Const. Sess. 39. 
Basil, Sess, 37. 
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Among those who attended, were his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire,* the Earl of Besborough, Lord Spenser Chichester, the Hon. W. 
Ponsonby, General Walpole, Right Hon. Sir John Newport, and 
ihe Hon. Mr. Lamb. 

Ic is well known, that these noblemea and gentlemen are attached to 
the Talents, and, therefore, they have warmly espoused the cause of 
popery, for obvious reasons. Among the toasts: given, were, ‘ the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, ali over the world.”’+ 

** Treland, and may she never forget the motto of her order, Quis 
separabit,’"} three times three. 

‘** The glorious and immortal memory of Charles James Fox,’ 
drank in silence.§ 

To all loyal and dispassionat2 persons, this dinner must appear 
highly burlesque, when they reflect, that the mass of the Irish papists 
in the county and city of Waterford, were deeply engaged in the trea- 
sonable cunspiracy of 1798, framed for the purpose of massacreing the 


., protestants, and separating Ireland from England. The reader wiil 


find this circumstantially related,|| and proved by the informations, 
upon oath, of persons concerned in that dreadful plot, entered in the 
Crown Office, and by the confession of others at Court Martials. In 
the city the conspiratcrs were to have risen, to have set fire to it in dif- 
ferent places, and to have massacred al] the loyal subjects in it, if the 
rebels had succeeded in taking the town of Ross. ‘The plot was ccan- 
ducted with such secrecy, though the mass of its popish inhabitants 
were concerned in it, that one of its most respectable citizens, 
well-known to Sir Jukn Newport, and a member of the corporation, 
sent for insertion in one of the Waterford prints, a paper, stating that 
their city enjoyed the utmost tranquillity, and that its inhabitants were 
eminently loyal, while nany other parts of Ireland were disgraced by 
treasonable plots, and convulsed by rebellion. Before the compositor 
could compose these paragraphs, this dreadful conspiracy was dis- 
covered, by accident. 


——— 


* Jt is singular, that the head cf the illustrious house of Cavendish, 
whose ancestors acquired immortal glory in contributing to bring 
about the revolution, should act in direct violation of the principles 
established at that time; though the constitution has been recently 
endangered by the deleterious principles of popery, which have dis- 
played their wonted malignity. 

+t The candid reader must acknowledge, that papists are not in- 
cluded in this toast. 

¢ The Irish papisis have con-tantly endeavoured to separate Ireland 
from England, for 300 years, with the aid of every foreign enemy of 





. the empire, which they have uniformly solicited for that purpose. 


§ When out of office, he encouraged the Irish papists to assert 
their claims ; but when he became a member of that administration, 
called the Talents, in 1806, he strove to dissuade them from doing so. 

{| Sir Richard Musgrave’s History of the Rebellion in 1798, vol. ii. 
p. 257, Appendix, No. X. Nota single fact in the account of this 
conspiracy was ever denied. 
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The hon. Colonel Burton, who commanded at Waterford, some 

time after the battle of Ross, declared, that many reputable Roman 
catholics of that city went privately to him, confessed that they were 
concerned in the plet, expressed contrition for it, and craved his pro- 
tection, and the mercy of government, which they obtained, for he 
never disclosed their names. The conspirators there, as in many 
other parts of Ireland, endeavoured to corrupt and attach to their 
cause the military; for in Waterford, they succeeded in seducing 
some soldiers of the Clare regiment quartered there ; and the popish 
yeomen, disregarding their oath of allegiance, entered into the 
slot. 
The reader cannot but be shocked and astonished at the hardihood 
and inconsistency of the hosts who gave this feast of religious liberty, 
in that very city, whose protestant inhabitants were to have fallen a 
sacrifice to the sanguinary principles of popery, in the year 1798, 
merely on account of their religious faith. 


HIBERNICUS. 


a —— 


The New Regulations respecting the Appointment of Navy 
Chaplains. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, 


Amonc the eccentric noveliies of the present day, we may expect to 
hear ‘‘ O. P.” sung at St. Paul's, instead of Te Deum, fcr the benefit 
of: the ex-Parsons. By the late Order in Council, respecting Navy 
Chaplains, all those who have heretofore been employed in the ser- 
vice, are (ipso facto) deprived, as far as relates to the accustomed re- 
muneration for their past services ; and are, moreover, disqualified 
from the re-assumption of their office, unless ‘‘ they may, upon due 
examination, be deemed proper to be continued ;’” these are the words 
of the Order in Council, by which I presume we ate to understand, 

‘* unless they have interest to procure their re-appointment ;” in 
which case, they are to be allowed four years only, of all the time 
they may have previously served, (if 1t were thirty years), toward 
making up the length of servitude, which is to entitle them to half-pay 
on the new establishment, by the regulations of which, they are also 
urgently recommended to take upon them the additional office of 
schoolmasters, on board the King’s ships; und, as a due encourage- 
ment to them to do so, they are offered to be placed upon the same 
footing as the boys were in the reign of Queen Anne, who, having 
passed an examination at the Trinity House, to shew that they could 
read and write, and say their multiplication table, and being willing 
to go on board ships, as schoolmasters, to teach those that were taken 
from before the mast, and made midshipmen, all that they knew 
themselves, might receive a bounty of 20]. per annum. All! this sum 
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314 Miscellanies. 


is, by the extreme liberality of the Admiralty, pow offered as a remu- 
neration to the clergy of the Established Church, who, having passed 
their several examinations before one of our learned Universities, to 
entitle them to their degrees, and before the Bishops of their respec- 
tive dioceses, to prove their necessary qualifications for the minisfry, 
shall submit to be re-examined before a captain of the navy, and the 
schoolmasters of the naval foundation in the Dock Yard, at Ports- 
mouth, in order to become scheolmasters themselves (as well as 


chaplains) in the navy. [It is moreover provided, (on their behalf) by 


these new regulations, under the express sanction of an Order in 
Council, that, besides these vast privileges, ‘‘ all the chaplajncies, 
of all naval estallishments whatever,” shall be exclusively reserved for 
them, “* for naval chaplains only.” And “ that no other clergymen 
shall be eligible to any of these places of preferment.” In the very face 
of these regulations, and of this Order in Council, lo! the first 


‘appointment which took place upon this new establishment, was the: 


appointment of the Reverend Archdeacon Owen, to be chaplain-gene- 
ral of the navy. But Archdeacon Owen is not a navy chaplain, never 
served in the navy, and is as unacquainted with every thing relating to 
the naval service, as he is unauthorised to receive the emoluments of 
that service, expressly provided by a recent grant of Parliament, and 
expressly appropriated by the Order in Council, for ‘‘ navy chaplains 
only.” But then, Mr. Yorke, under whose administration, as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, this appointment took place, is the ‘ per- 
sonal friend of Archdeacon Owen.” This gentleman previously held 
the appointment of ‘‘ chaplain-general of the army ;”" so that he now 
holds both the appointments, with their accumulated salaries. Ema- 
nating from this coalition office, the following ludicrous circumstance 
recently occurred at Portsmouth. A reverend gentleman, resident 
there, had for some years past performed the part of a spiritual pastor 
to the collective crews of the ships in ordinary appointed as prison 
ships at that port; and, (by an order of the Admiralty, of two or 
three years standing) he received the pay as chaplain of a second-rate 
ship of war, in remuneration for his se:vices. This gentleman lately 
received, by letter from the chaplain-general, ‘* a requisition to per- 
form for half price!” The reply to this curious demand, although 
rather indignant, and somewhat remonstrative, was, nevertheless, in 
the affirmative ; it concluded by saying, (needs must, et cet.) that, 
certainly, rather than have no bread, he would accept half a loaf. 
This uncourteous reply was yet more unceremoniously retorted, on 
the part of the chaplain-general, through the Admiralty, by the dis- 
missal of this gentleman, and the appointment of a learned professor 
** to his half allowance.” But, behold, the gentleman dismissed, and 
the gentleman appointed, as well as the chaplain-general, are all of 
them legally disqualified from holding the respective offices, for nei- 
ther the one nor the other of them is a navy chaplain. The dismissed 
gentleman, however, had an anchor to windward, he is an alderman 
of the borough, (which, as times go, is no bad benefice), therefore, 
his strong remonstrances, ina few days, enabled him to recover his 
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somerset! The learned alderman was re-appointed, and the learned 
professor, (having an appointment of 7 or 800]. per annum under 
government, independent of this “‘ little peppermint-drop,”) was left 
to console himself with the old adage, ** there is many aslip between 
the cup and the lip.” At_ the time this transaction took place, more 
than one ex-parson, deprived under the new regulations, and who are 
prevented by an impaired state of health from going to sea again, were 
on the spot, and soliciting employ. 

How truly lamentable it is, that under the present circumstances of 
tne civil and religious state of the cpuntry, the laws should be thus ren- 
dered ridiculous, the ecclesiastical functions be degraded, and the 
established clergy be deprived of the common considerations due even 
to inferior orders of society. It would be more to the purpose, if the 
attention of the public mind was turned to the remedy of such abuses 
as these, which militate against the principles of the constitution, than 
that it should be occupied in the irritation of wounds, which time 
alone can heal ; in regard to which, the probe is unnecessary and 
dangerous, and where lenity and forbearance would be patriotic vir- 
tues of the first colouring. ) 

QUIZ. 


i 


SELECTIONS PROM THE UNPUBLISHED PLAY or RICHARD THE 
First. 


To the Editor of the Antijaeolin Review. 


SiR, 


Tue following selections from the unprinted, unpublished, and unper- 
formed, ‘‘ Hisroricat Peay or Kine Ricuarp THe Finst," are 
submitted for occasional insertion in your valuable and patriotic Mis- 
cellany. The object of this play is two-fold : First, contemplating 
the present unhappy state of parties at home, to call us off from these 
mutual revilings and accusations, and to convert them into a different 
channel, by arousing the spirit of the nation against our commor 
and inveterate enemy. And, secondly, considering the separation 
of the two leading personages of this realm, as, under every circum- 
stance, a misfortune very seriously to be deplored, to feel the sense of 
the empire as to their reconciliation, and to aid, as far as may be 
possible, in the accomplishment of so desirable an event. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Richard the First, King of England. 
Prince John of England. 

Philip, King of France. 

Marquis of Montferrat. 


Leopold, Duke of Austria. | 7 pagers in the Croisade. 


Duke of Burgundy. 
James De Avesnes. 
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Henry De Lacy, a gallant English Soldier. 
Bertrand Verdone, Governor of Acre, 
Bishop of Winchester. 





Miscellanies. 





Simon, Norman, Walter, &c. English Soldiers. 
Saracen Ambassadors, Officers, &c. &c. 


_ Eleanor, Queen-mother of England. 


Berengeria, Queen to Richard Ist. 
Mena, Attendant on Berengeria. 


Scene partly in Palestine, partly in England. 


Secectrons from the Historical Play of King Ricnarp THe First. 


ACT II.—Scene Ist.—Council Chamber in Acre. 


Bur. 
Aus. 


Bur. 


Aus. 


Enter Philip, King of France, Marquis Montferrat, Duke of Austria, 


_ and Duke of Burgundy. 


Nay, but his pride doth overbear all bounds. 

We'll curb it, as the solid rocks rein in 

The boisterous and encroaching ocean. 

Why is the majesty of France thus silent ¥ 

When justice claims redress ? Befits it that 

Each warrior, bold as Richard and as firm 

In the good cause o’th’ cross, yea, and more skilful, 

Should not his own unfetter’d rights assert, 

To his own deeds and hard arbitrements ? 

Duke Leopold, he hath torn down your flag ; 

Insulted you ; made you his sport and scorn. 

Can such indignities be calmly borne 

By one so nurtured in nobleness, . 

And al] so able to mate England's king ; 

In power and princely dignity ? . 
We are not lost 

To feelings that should touch with ample scope 

On royalty of nature, In good time 

See England comes. 


(Enter Richard, King of England, and Henry De Lacy ) 


K. Phil. 


Health to your majesty ! 
Princes and peers! say, are we yet resolv'd 
Yo risk our fame and Caristendom’s best hopes, 
Upon a hasty and ill-judged attack 
Of Saladin, whose forces, fresh in strength, 
And like the stars of heaven for multitude, 
Do, under their great leader, with such vantage 
Of confirmed generalship, burn to provoke 
The Christian prowess ; or, conscious of defect, 
Alike in numbers and tried stratagem, 
Make we, with gradual step, our still approach, 
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With caution noting al] that may impede, 
Or further our saccess. Say, whereunto 
Inclines the general yoice ? 
Bur. The key of Palestine is already ours ; 
Let we not then the conquering spirit sleep 
Of our flush'd troops ; but, while their courage mounts, 
Lead on to further exploits—Cesarea, 
With Ascilon:and Joppa, stand next in th’ file 
For strong assailance.—These once demolished, 
Holy Jerusalem itself must fall, 
And crown our sainted labours. 
K. Rich. Prepare we rather, 
Before the high blood settles in our veins, 
To dash at once upon their sanctuary, 
And o’er their all-alarm’d and trembling towers, 
Let wave the flags of England and of France 
In dreadful union. 
Mont. Pardon, great prince ! 
To adventure thus upon Jerusalem, 
With forces so dimijnislied, and with means 
So scanted of supply, it were no less 
Than coping with the dragon in his den, 
And laying open our sound and vital parts 
To the poisonous tooth. Is Saladin so weak, 
So ill apportioned in his powers, so poor 
In judgment and in skill, as not to fence 
Against surprize in his most hopeful quarter, 
And where he most possesses him ? 
Aus. Tis idle, 
And fit but to accord with the touch'd brain 
Of wild and desperate ambition, 
That ever madly closes up the eye 
Of sober reason. On such unstaid attack, 
Shamefu! repulse must follow, and large loss. 
Bur. Besides, our troops have lately play’d the wanton, 
Our hope of further succours is in the wain, 
Our leaders rash, ungovernable, fraught 
With individual seeming, and unchary 
Of life, so glory follow. All forbid 
A contest so portentous ! 
De Lacy. What ! Duke of Burgundy! 
What, have we hands, and hearts, and arms of steel, 
And lack the spirit to use them? I tell you, Sir, 
There is naught needed but a right good will. 
We'll carry Jerusalem, tho’ the emperor 
Oppose with treble numbers. ‘There's no odds 
Can lose a cause that leans on English hearts. 
Bur, You talk, De Lacy, roundly. 
De Lacy. Sir, I talk 
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As you shall see me act. These white-wash'd dukes! 
O for a physiognomist, whose skill 
Can fetch the heart up in the countenance, 
And shew me, at a glance, on whom our trust 
May fall with worthiness ! 
Peace, know your place, De Lacy, 
A rude, rough soldier made for the field alone, 
More fit to fight than counsel. 
Monarch, I thank you ! 
An Englishman is ever fit to fight, 
When Frenchmen only chuckle and betray. 
By my troth, I’ve no desire to be other 
Than nature made me, a plain, blunt spirit, 
That smacks of its native soil. 
I cannot play the braggart with my tongue ; 
I know no trick of Gallic perfidy ; 
I rob no friend t’ heap my exchequer ; 
But I do bear about me that which cries 
Loud shame and scandal on the hollow heart, 
And thinly-veil’d pretence. Mark me, King Philip! 
There’s ne’er a taught and politic mzn in France, 
Be he the very devil himself in traps, 
Can move my soul] one inch from loyalty, 
Or shake the grounded thought. O noble Monarch ! 
(To K. Richard.) 
Come not within this base and banded circle, 
That, without souls to equal England's deeds, 
Do seek but England's downfal. 
Desist, 
" Vile, noisy traitor to the common cause, 
To breed dissension, or this instant give we 
Thy life to our just vengeance. 
Hold thee, King Philip! 
De Lacy is a man of mine own heart ; 
He bolts out honest truth, nor cares he much_ 
_Whom it offends or pleases.—Well counsels he, 
That nought is needed but a good will. 
What is there in the union of mere force, 
Where no incorporation of the soul 
Gives vigour to our aims ?>—Out with that passion, 
That sick and envious spirit, that cannot bear 
To see the laure] that not twines around 
Its own deserted brow. 
False prince! not so; 
But thank thy proud, ungovernable temper 
For these dissensions and delays, that are 
All as portentous to the general cause, 
As shameful to thine own particular self. 
Had boasting Richard of England not been here, 
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K. Rich. 


K, Phil. 


K. Rich. 


K. Phil. 


RK. Rich. 
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Jerusalem to arms more tried and skilful 
Might, or ere this have fallen. 
Jerusalem fallen ? 
Thou craven-hearted warrior, whom the soft 
And zephyr'd blandishments of a corrupt 
And most effeminate court, do better suit 
Than the rough front of war ; what hadst thou done, 
Boasting and swaggering with thy slavish train, 
Thy plundering hordes, ere we had reached these shores ? 
Yes, lay that hand upon thy coward sword, 
And second it with some big Gallic vaunt, 
To terrify the gulls that know thee not. 
Go, go, thou valiant, would-be general ! 
Thou potent conqueror of the Holy Land ! 
Thou’rt nought, thou’rt nought, a very man of straw ; 
A flesh-fly from a dunghill. 
Vile slanderer ! 
Whose haughty soul no rival can endure ; 
Know, that to mortify thy vain designs, 
Weakly contrived, and executed worse, 
Our army stirs not till we’re reimbursed, 
Alike dishonourably obtained and held, 
Half of the plunder of the Cyprus Isle. 
Half ?—No, no, not the tenth part of a grain 
Of that which cost thee nothing. Who atchiev' 
This princely enterprize, Philip or Richard ? 
What's France, that she should enviously pluck 
The laurel that she never help'd to win? 
What’s France, that she should dare to give the law 
To England's glory? What blood, what treasure, there 
Lavish’d pale France where England cop'd alone? 
Thou hadst as well, believe me, Philip, thou hadst, 
Attempt to pull the lion by the beard, 
Or fleece him of his skin, as touch a doit o’it. 
Proud, scornful monarch ! 
Thou blind and headstrong leader of a host 
That, to a man, despise thee.—Thy full rage 
Mak’st thee forget the impotence of threats ; 
Thou dar'st not, England. 
How, Caitiff! dar'st not ! 
What can’st thou bid me that I pare not do ? 
Be it to mount the breach, to storm alone 
The impregnable citadel, to flesh my sword 
On Saladin and half his infidel host ; 
To charge the flower of Panim chivalry, 
To dive into the hollow vaults of death, 
And drag mine enemy thence—to pluck at glory, 
Ev’n in the very teeth of desperation, 
And there to fight, and there to triumph, whcre 
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France would turn pale with terror. 

Nay, this is all too much ; we give the foe 

A vantage in these feuds that only speak 

Our shame. Pray you forbear. 

"Tis well , but thou shalt know the potency 

Of other arms. Before that holy father, 

At whose feet monarchs and their seeptres bow, 
We will demand of thee, debauch'd king, 
Whose leacherous spirit, o'er the general camp 
Roving, turns een our tented field to th’ stews, 
That all impure affections else divorcing, 

And, specially, thy late illegal marriage 

With that accomplished and most unhappy lady, 
Whose sacred bed thou hast, or ere the rites 

Of Hymen well are cold, lewdly defiled 

With stale and common palmers,—and, not content 
With such atrocity, hast cast her from thee, 

To pine out life in wretched banishment, 
Counting her hours of woe, and every hour 
More lonely than the last. 

Tempt me no farther ; 

For if thou rouse me to the swollen pitch 

Of my soul's passion, I swéar by thundering Jove, 
Whose lightnings scath this fearful lower world, 
And make the boldest quake, I'll ring a peal 
Shall cause thee hide thy all-dejected head 
And shake its baby ctown.-—-Vain, meddling foo! ! 
Whom with one puny stroke I'd lop for ever 
From the fair page of memory, did'nt I know 
Thou'rt tabled there for nought but villany. 
Go—boast mid thy slaves.—I hold thee in my scorg, 
And quickly shall repent me that such vileness 
Can chafe my spirit thus. 
This contumely thou shalt hereafter answer. - 
Meanwhile, in strict accordance with our treaty, 
We here demand, that Richard of England, King, 
Take to him‘as the lawful partner, 
Ev'n of his bed and throne, the Princess Alice, 
Our deeply injured and right royal sister. 
No plea shall serve you here. 

We need none, Philip ! 

Her own impurities are our best plea. 
A woman coarse, at once, in countenance, 
And poor in all th’ adornments of the mind ; 
And poorer still in blushing chastity, 
Her sex's grace and heavenly ornament, 
No, no—we will not wed, for any threats 


That vapouring France can hurl ‘gainst England's throne. 


Our father’'s—Concunine! 
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. Its own wrongs for the triumph of the cross ; 
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So, valiant brother of a virtuous sister, 
Go tell his gracious holiness the pope. 
Miscreant! This insult shall——— 
My liege, forbear ; ( Aside) 

We'll find a time for vengeance.—Be advised, 
This aceusation may from bad to worse 
Lead, and unhinge us quite. 

Shame on these brawls— 
O that dissension there should cast her rheum 
Where union sole should. reign, and priyate feuds 
Cancel the pledg'd league of the general good ! 
Thas reason is passion’s slave.—Philip of France ! 
Shew forth a generous spirit, that lets go by 


And, valiant Richard, smooth that ruffled brow, 
Nor interpose thy selfish maladies, 

Where suffering Europe for firm concord asks, 
And sinewy undertaking.. Already have we 

Of puissant earls and barons, lost many whom 
The calls of honour weakly — to bind, 

Or strong necessity fore'd to de 

Selling their very arms, and all heme badges 

That did denote them warriors of the cross, 

And God's selected soldiers. Behoves it then 
That amity cement the stronger those 

Who yet remain to us.—Dearly, alas ! 

We've bought this costly. conquest of the foe. 
Conrade great Duke of Servia,—De Fiennes.— 
William De Mandeville, and Ralph De Glanville, 
Justiciary of England,—Holy Baldwin, 

Of Canterbury archbishop.—The Ear] of Lincoln, 
Lords Dacres, Minshull, Mowbray, Talbot, Scroop ; 
With many beside of equal puissance, 

Upon whose al] reuown'd and honour'd arms, 
Shall rest the emblems of the holy cross, 

For ages, as the proud inheritance 

Of their posterity. —Their precious blood, 

Before these flinty and unpitying walls, 

So lately shed, doth call for union ; 

For only union can combine our strength, 

And make our cause triumphant. 

I must dissemble with the ruffian brute, ( Aside ) 
Until with safety I can stick a dagger 

Into his haughty heart, and every path 

Poison that leads to his fame—for, for this insult, 
A detestation inextirpable, 

Henceforth I owe him :— 

‘Monarch ! tho’ justly we might take offence, 

At this renewal of calumnious taunt, 
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Which truth and honour, in astonishment, 

Must equally recoil at ; yet, since the good 

(Bowing our wild and all so stubborn wills,) 

O'th’ holy common league, doth call upon us 

For abjuration of those enmities, 

Caused by our private and particular wrongs, 

We do, accordant with the public voice, 

That ever stil] hath mated our desires, 

Agree to bury in oblivion, 

All harsh thoughts, hot and hastily entertained 

Of our compeer in arms,—Rake we no more then 

The dying embers of a worn out slander, 

But rather covering failings, where so much 

Must be forgiven and forgotten among 

Natures so frail as ours—let us renounce, 

Ev’n in this presence, all partial variance, 

And with a faithful spirit and true, henceforth, 

Faithfully unite us in the general cause, 

Which else must feel decay.—Whereof in token, 

See, monarch ! here we yield our royal hand. 

And Richard, with a heart as true, doth give, : 

Ev’n for the sake of that most holy vow, + 

Which brac’d him to this goodly enterprize, ; 

All wrongs done to him, to th’ wind, and here 

To Philip of France the warm right-hand returns , 

Of faith and fellowship. (They emérace.) 

Success attend 

Th’ auspicious reconciliation 

Of these so potent sovereigns—retire we now 

To staid deliberation. (Exeunt ali but K. Philop., 
Philip Solus. 

Yes, hated monarch! thou shalt remember this ! 

Thou, and thy most abhorred nation. 

His pledg'd fidelity shall be my vantage, 

He bears about with him a noble nature, 

That not suspects the malice of the mind 

May outlive reconcilement. I'l to France, | 

And there by policy and plots gain more 

Than here, in warlike estimate, I've lost ; 

For, by suggestions dark, will I raise up, ‘ 

Of his own blood, an enemy to his fame 

Shall sear his freshest deeds. —Yes, John is weak, 

(John, Richard’s heir perchance,- poorly tho’ he bear 

So full a sovereignty,) and may be wrought on 

To any thing of ill.—Then Palestine farewel! ! . 






England ! thy pale shores long shall rue the day, 
Yea, ev’n to generations yet unborn, 4 
That e’er a monarch o’thy curst soil insulted 4 
The majesty of France ! +) 






(To le continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





On Nap Buonaparte’s Expedition to and from Russia. 





Wiru fierce expedition, 

Carrying fire and perdition, 

: To Moscow great Nap did repair ; 

q Alas! for poor Moscow ! 
"Twould need thy pen, Roscoe, 

Our grief for its fate to declare ! 


But soon this great Nap 
Received a hard rap 
From the paw of the stout Russian bear ; 
For the ruin he brought, 
O! had he been caught ! 
His legs would have dangled in air. 


. In plunder and blood 
Delighting, as food, 
The murderer’s fate he foresaw ; 
So he thought it most wise, 
To resort to disguise, 
For sure ‘twas high time to withdraw. 


Under cloak of false name, 
And cover'd with shame, 
With but one slave to witness his flight ; 
He left his sad host 
To lament, to their cost, 
They should e’er for a murderer fight. 


Thus. this fam'd expedition, = 
For Russian perdition, 
Proves Nap's expedition to flee ; 
For with such speed he fled, 
Just as if he had said, 
** The de’el take the hindmost for me !""* 
CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 
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Tue memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds are preparing. for publication, 
by James Northcote, Esq. R. A. they are expected to contain a num- 
ber of origina) anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, and other 
distinguished characters, with whom he had intercourse and con- 
nexion. 
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* QOccupet extremum Scabies ; mihi turpe relinquii—Horat 
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Shortly will be published, Letters from the Mediterranean, by 
Edward Blaquiere, Esq. They will comprise a particular account of 


Sicily, Tripoly, Tunis, and Malta, with biographical sketches of . 

various public characters, and from the opportunities that were afford- 

ed the author during a long residence in those countries, may be : 

expected to throw considerable light on their real state. i 
The forthcoming Travels in Norway and Lapland, will be accom- é 

panied with notes, by Professor Jamieson, of Edinburgh. ? 


An edition of the Céuvres Choisies de Madame de Genlis, with 
memoirs of the author's life, will appear in a few days, uniformly 
printed in 14 volumes duodecimo., — 
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A second edition of the Memoits of Prince Potemkin is nearly 
ready for publication. © 


oy Miss Mitford, the author of Christina, Miscellaneous Poems, &c. 
has undertaken a.series of Narrative Poems on the Female Character 
in the various relations of Life. The first volame, containing ‘* Blanch 


and the Sisters of the Coftage,” is now in the press. 


Mr. G. Townsend, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has at length | 
finished his long-promised Poem of Armagedden, in twelve books, 
It is expected to be published about next Easter. 


Dr. Thomson is about to publish an account of a Tour through 
Sweden, performed by him during the autumn of 1812. Thongh his 
journey was undertaken with a view principally to geological and 
other scientific researches, yet, peculiar as are the political relations 
between England and Sweden, his general observations cannot fail : 
to be interesting at the present juncture. | 


A History of ‘the Life of Martin Luther, with-an account of the 
Reformation in Germany, by Mr. Alexander Bower, will appear 
shortly. - 

In the press, Davis's Treatise on Land Surveying, the fifth edition, 
greatly improved, aud enlarged by an appendix and a portrait of the 
author, carefully revised and newly arranged. 

. Mr. Reynolds, of the Parochial School, Lambeth, will shortly pub- 
lish The Madras Schaol~Grammar. eae. 

The. Elements of English Grammar ; with numerous exercises: 
questions for examinations, and notes for the use’ of the advanced 
student. By the Rev. W. Allen. 

The new Greek Delectus, on the plan of the Latin Delectus. By 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy. ve : 

Poems, Odes, Prologues, and Epilogues; spoken on public occasions, 
at Reading School. | | 
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